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GREAT SALE 
OF OVER 200, CARRIAGES. 


We have decided to close out our entire business 
¥ June 30th, 1889, and will, therefore, be com- 
ed to offer large inducements to purchasers. 
stock embraces nearly every style of light 
tad heavy pleasure carriages. 


THE GREGG & BOWE CARRIAGE CO., 
Arch and Twelfth Sts., Phila , Pa. 
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quitable HAMILTON 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, - . - - %2,000,000.60 
Paid In (Cash), - - - 2000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 115,444.72 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


Secured by First Mortgages held IN TRUST by 
the American Loan and Trust Company of New 
York, and further secured a entire capital 
and assets of the Equitable Mo e Company. 
Amounts $200, $300, , $1000, $5000 and $10,000. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons —— semi-annually at our offices 
or through any Bank. Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS IN- 
VESTMENT SECURITIES FOR SALE, 


EDWARD BETTLE, Jr. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


512 Walnut Street Philadelphia. 


Agent for the following Mortgage Companies 
THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 

Robt. W. Jackson, Pres. 

Capital, paid up, - - = $600,000, 
Under the care of the State Bank Commis- 

sioners. Liabilities limited by Charter, 
6 per cent. §-'7 year Debenture Bonds, 
| 6 per cent. guaranteed mortgages. 
OMAHA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
A. U. Wyman, late Treasurer U. S., Pres. 


| Capital, 6opercent.paidin, $500,000. 

6 per cent. guaranteed mortgages on farms 
in Nebraska and Iowa, in amounts from 
$300 to $10,000, and on property in 
Omaha. 


Principal and interest payable at Chemical 
National Bank, New York. 

For full particulars and list of loans for sale 
apply as above. 


8, F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
Wall Papers, Ceiling Decorations, 
Window Shades. 

SAMPLES SENT WHEN DESIRED. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILA., 

4@- One square from 9th and Green Station. 
y? been settled nearly 100 years. 
There are over 100 miles of rail- 
road in each county we loan in, 


80 that improvements are far ad ever newer 
— et our securities reliable. We have 
p. about $4, 





FIRST MORTGAGE REAL 
Estate Securities in Ohio and 
Indiana. These States have 


bou 000,000 in these securities, and had 
7 years’ experience and over 40 years’ residence 
Write for full particulars. 


J. DICKINSON & CO., Richmond, Ind. 


here. 





OF N. Y. CITY. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Manager. 


332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 


6,6} & 7% GUARANTEED WESTERN 
FARM AND CITY MORTGAGES. 


Principal and Interest payable at Brown 
Bros., N. Y. and Phila. 


DIRECTORS, 
MOSES E. WORTHEN, | WM. C. BROWNING, 
Manhattan Print Works, N.Y. | Browning,King& Co.,N.Y., Phil, 
PETER REID, THOMAS SCATTERGOOD, 
Dundee Dye W’ks, Passaic, N.J. | Jno. M. Sharpless & Co., Phila, 
JOHN _N. BEACH, | CHAS. H. WHEELER, 
Tefft, Weller & Co., N. ¥. | Mackintosh, Green & Co., N. ¥. 


W. F. R. MILLS, JOHN M. THAYER, 
Kearney, Neb. 


WM. P. ALDRICH, 
Empire Print Works, N.Y. 


And others. 

We have General Agency for sale of Secu- 
rities of DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST 
CO.; also offer Debentures, School and 
County Bonds. 


Governor of Nebraska- 
GEO. L. WHITMAN, 
Whitman & Phelps, N.Y. 





FAMILIAR TO ALL 





F. L. ARCHAMBAULT’'S 


JEWELRY STORE, 
S. W. cor. 2d and Market Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 


ESTABLIGHED 17 YEARS. INCORPORATED 5 YEARS. 
Capital and Surplus (First mo. 9, 1889), $367,297. 


“7 x tEAL.ESUTE Debenture Bonds, 


IN AMOUNTS OF $100 TO $1008. 
ATLANTIC TRUST OO., Trustees, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

7% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES. 


All interest payable in New York. Coupons will 


*e cashed by your Bankers, or at our office. Give 
us a call. 


CUNARD & FORSYTHE, Gen’l Agents, 


412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 





ISAAC REMINGTON, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER 


—AND DEALER IN— 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
411 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully 
tested and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Your Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it, 


D, 5S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 
233 North Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








STRAWBRIDGE & GLOTHIER, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 


prehensive assortment of every description of 


=——_ DRY GOops—— 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, 
and everything that may be needed either for dress 
or house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that 
unusual inducements are offered, as the stock is 
among the largest to be found in the American 
market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- 


formly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of | 


Goods 


N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ROBT. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


N. E. Cor. 4th and Race Sts., Phila. 


Manufacture ABSOLUTELY PURE SPICES, and 
CooKING EXTRACTS unsurpassed in quality. 

Importers of PURE OLIVE O11 for table use. 
GENUINE WHITE CASTILE SOAP. BENBOW’S 
ELDER FLOWER and other TOILET Soaps. ENG- 
LISH TEETH BRUSHES, CHAMOIS, &c. 

Agents for JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF, the most 
Lutritive extract of beef yet offered. 

procured for inventors by 


PATENT DANIEL BREED, Patent 


Attorney (formerly of the U. 8. Patent Office), Cor. 
8th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. Write for 
advice; no charge. Refer to Senators, Congress- 
men and Friends. 
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Friends’ Shawls 


AND OTHER REQUISITES. 


We make a specialty of Friends’ Shawls. Long 
experience has given us the knewledge, and unre- 
mitting effort — our assortment at its best. 
Nowhere in the city is there snch another stock. 
We have all the correct shades in plain styles, both 
with and without Fringe. Neat Plaids, Small Checks, 
Stripes, &c. All at moderate prices. 

And beside the above, a comalete collection of 
DRESS FABRICS for FRIENDS’ WEAR, GREN.- 
ADINE for CAPS, FLANNELS BLANKETS, 
MUSLINS, LINENS, HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, 
GLOVES UMBRELLAS &c. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 


(Successors to COOPER & CONARD.) 
COR. MARKET AND NINTH STS. 


‘““WALDEMAWR,”’ 


MUNCY, PENNA, 


Situated near Penna, and Reading R.R.’s ; through 
trains from N.Y. and Phila, Situation high, grounds 
spacious, scenery varied ; rooms large, airy, with 
open fireplaces, ete.; porches. A few hours by car- 
riage from FEagle’s Mere. Address, H. M. S. 
TAYLOR, Wolf Run P. O., Penna. 


Wilburton-~by-the-Sea 


SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 
OPEN FOR. THE SEASON, 


R. K. LETCHWORTH. 


RANCESE, WILLARD'S NEW BOOK 
now ready, “Glimpses of Fifty Years.” 
Autobiography and History of W. C. T. U. 
Endorsed by most eminent men and women 
of the day. 6000 sold before issued ; 100,000 
guaranteed. Big Money for Solicitors. For 
hberal terms and territory, address Wa. G. 
HussaRD & Co., Columbus, Ohio, 


HAINES, JONES & CADBURY CO., 


SANITARY SPECIALTIES. 


Our manufacturing capacity has been greatly increased the past year, 
and we are now prepared to execute all orders promptly and upon very 
short notice. All goods are of the latest and most approved designs. 


Our patented articles are endorsed by all the leading architects. 
solicit correspondence with persons who are unable to call. 


furnisked on application. 


Visit our new show rooms. 


We 
Estimates 


Catalogues gladly furnished those contemplat- 
ing building, or renewing old style fixtures with sanitary appliances | 


SHOW ROOMS AND FACTORY, 


11386 RIDGE AVENUE, - 


PRESIDENT, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, Des Moines. 


- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SECRETARY, PAUL HUTCHINSON, Des Moines 


INSPECTOR OF LOANS, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, JR., WASHINGTON, KANSAS. 


HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


°o 
°o 
PHILADELPHIA MANAGER: 


WM. H. FUTRELL, 228 S. SIXTH STREET. 


Suitable Agents or Correspondents wanted in the 


Mortgages on carefully selected Farms in Kansas and 
Nebraska always on hand. Write for Pamphlet and List. 


BOSTON I a 0 


FRANK 8. PRATT, EQUITABLE BUILDING. 
rincipal Eastern cities. for sale of Western Farm 


Mortgage Securities. Address, with references, HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 


$$$ ee 


TRIM ONT, 


| sea-water baths. 





| Fifth me, 


WANAMAKER’S, 


OUT OF TOWN FRIENDSCAN GET CATALOGUE No 
26 for the present Spring and Summer by a request 
sent through the mail, and by the same means “ 4 
Short Descriptive List of Books at Wanamaker 
Prices”’ may also be had. 


A SUGGESTIVE BIT ABOUT GINGHAMS, SNIPPEp 
from the Hvening Telegraph: 

‘There is said to be quite a fad for Ginghams for 
use at country resorts during the Summer, Many 
women are havingas many as fifteen or twenty 
dresses made up of these cheap but pretty goods for 
such wear.” 

No wonder. A sensible stuff and pretty. The 
marvel is how the loom-men get so many beautify! 
patterns. We've more than a thousand disting 
styles of Ginghams—the best of Scotland and New 
England—the cheapest in Philadelphia. 

FANCY SILK STRIPED COMBINATION Monarrs 
go to 75c. Plain townatch, 60c. 

75c Mancy Plaid and Striped Mochairs go to @c, 

Full assortment of shades in Glacé Mohairs and 
Brilliantines at 50c to $1. 

BLACK LOOPED EDGE RIBBON, EQUALLY DEsI- 
rable for hats or dresses. We have a corner on it~ 
but the bears make the prices—half: 

14% inch, 12c. 244 inch, 20c, 
2% inch, 15e. 3% inch, 30c. 

Fancy Ribbons at 25c, worth 50. Colors enough to 
tire, but choice enough to please, and cheap enough 
to charm, . 

150 feet of counter space for Ribbons, 100 more for 
Flowers. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


ON THE BEACH, with unsurpassed ocean view 
Hot and cold sea water baths in the house. Newly 
furnished and enlarged. Elevator. 


E, ROBERTS & SONS, 


THE SHELBURNE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold 
Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 


PRESTON’S SUNNYSIDE 


WERNERSVILLE, PA., 


Is one uf the most delightful resorts on the South 
Mountains, in the midst of an extensive park, 
bracing air, magnificent scenery. Appointments 
excellent. Opens Mayl. For circulars address 
JAMES H. PRESTON. 


THE IRVING, 


107 Third Avenue, near Ocean. 
ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY. 


Delightfully located, comfortably furnished, and 
open for guests throughout the year. Under the 
same management since its establishment (in 187). 
Conducted with the strictest regard for the welfare 
of its patrons. M. LOUDENSLAGER. 


Guests will save delay by holding their baggage-checks until 
arrival at station, and giving them only to Brigham’s Express. 


THE MANSION HOUSE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


One mile from Town Hall.. Combines the advan 
tages of Saratoga with the coolness and quiet of 
the country. Three minutes’ walk from Excelsior 
Springs and Park. Open from June Ist to November. 

MISS H. T. PAUL. 


Fine Furniture 24 Cabinet Making. 


CURTAINS, DRAPERIES AND UPHOLSTERY. 
FOLDING BEDS, MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, &c- 


(217, 1219 and 1221 Market Street. 
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Abridged from the Sunday-School Times. 
HEART-PEACE BEFORE MINISTRY. 


Peace in the heart is one of the con- 
ditions of good spiritual work. Indeed, 
the same is true of all kindsof work. We 
cannot do our best in anything if we are 
fretted and anxious. 

It is especially true in spiritual work 
that we must know the secret of peace 
before we can min’ster either swiftly or 
efcctively to others in our Master’s name. 
Feverishness of spirit makes the hand un 
skilful in delicate duty. A troubled heart 
cannot give comfort to other troubled 
hearts; it must first become calm and 
quiet. It is often said that one who has 
suffered is prepared to help others in suf- 
fering; but this is true only when one 
has suffered victoriously, and has passed 
up out of the deep, dark valley of pain 
and tears to the radiant mountain-tops of 
peace. An uncomforted mourner can- 
not be a messenger of consolation to an- 
other in grief. One whose heart is still 
yexed and uncalmed cannot be a physician 
to hearts with bleeding wounds. We 
must first have been comtorted of God 
ourselves before we can comfort others in 
their tribulations. 

The same is true of all spiritual minis- 
try. We need a steady hand to touch the 
work of Christ's kingdom. One of our 
Lord’s earlier miracles furnishes an illus- 
tration of this truth. Jesus was called to 
heal a woman who lay sick of a great 
fever. One of the Gospels describes the 
cure in these striking words: ‘‘ He touch- 
ed her hand, and the fever left her; and 
she arose, and ministered unto them.”’ 

We cannot minister while heart-fever of 
any kind ison us. We may still go on 
with our work, but we cannot do it well; 
and there will be little blessing in it. Dis- 
content hinders any life’s usefulness. 
Jesus loved Martha, and accepted her 
services because he knew she loved him; 
but ke told her that her feverishness was 
hot beautiful, and that it detracted from 
the worth and the full acceptableness of 
the good work she did; and he pointed 
her to Mary’s quiet peace as a better way 
of living and serving. Anxiety of any 
kind unfits us in some degree for work. It 
8 only when Christ comes and lays his 

cool hand upon our heart, and cures its 
fever, that we are ready for ministering in 

Same in the most efficient way. 

There is a little story of a busy wo- 
man’s life which illustrates this lesson. 
She was the mother of a large family, and, 

ing in plain circumstances, was requir- 
td todo her own work. Sometimes, in 
the multitude of her tasks and cares, she 

Ost the sweetness of her peace, and, like 

ttha, became troubled or worried with 
much serving. One morning she had 


been unusually hurried, and things had 
not gone smoothly. She had breakfast to 
get for her family, her husband to care for 
as he hasted away early to his work, and 
her children to make ready for school. 
There were other household duties which 
filled the poor, weak woman’s hands, un- 
til her strength was well nigh exhausted. 
And she had not gone through it ali that 
morning in a sweet, peaceful way. She 
had allowed herself to lose her patience, 
and to grow fretful, vexed, and unhappy. 
She had spoken quick, hasty, petulant 
words to her husband and her children. 
Her heart had been in a fever of irrita- 
tion and disquiet all the morning. 

When the children were gone, and the 
pressing tasks were finished, and the house 
was all quiet, the tired woman crept up- 
stairs to her own room. She was greatly 
discouraged. She felt that her morning 
had been a most unsatisfactory one; that 
she had sadly failed in her duty; that she 
had grieved her Master by her want of 
patience and gentleness, and had hurt her 
children’s lives by her fretfulness and her 
ill-tempered words. Shutting her door, 
she took up her Bible and read the story 
of the healing of the sick woman: ‘‘ He 
touched her hand, and the fever left her; 
and she arose, and ministered unto them.”’ 

‘* Ah,” she said, ‘‘if I could have had 
that touch before I began my morning’s 
work, the fever would have left me, and 
I should then have been prepared to min- 
ister sweetly and peacefully to my family.’’ 
She had learned that she needed the touch 
of Christ to make her ready for beautiful 
and gentle service. 

We need to have our fever cured be- 
fore we go out to our work. Hence we 
should begin each new day at the Master's 
feet, and get his cooling, quieting touch 
upon our hot hand. Then, and not till 
then, shall we be ready for good service 
in his name. - 
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From The American Advocate of Peace, 


THE NEW SYMPATHY OF NATIONS.* 





When starving Lancashire scraped its 
empty platter and bade us goon in the 
very way which deprived it of food ; when 
the tears of Englishmen flowed like those 
of Americans over the martyrdom of Lin- 
coln and the murder of Garfield; when 
starving China-is relieved by the bounty 
of Christendom ;—indeed, whenever the 
great heart of humanity melts in pity and 
its hand proffers relief, it demonstrates a 
sympathy, which, if not utterly new in its 
origin, 1s new in its wider development 
and national application. 

The seed of international friendship has 
been very widely sowed by modern inven- 





*Extract from an Address by Rowland B, Howard. 





tion. The knowledge once confined to a 
few, which the printing press has seized, 
preserved, and scattered ; the comforis of 
lite which commerce has been able by her 
servants, God’s ministers, steam and elec- 
tricity, to make universal ; the facilities of 
travel, and chiet of all, that great receiver 
and reservoir of all nationalities, our own 
free country, have left mankind no longer 
strangers and foreigners. The last quarter 
of a century has witnessed the unification 
of countries for centuries divided into 
small States, hostile and mutually destruc- 
tive. Italy and Germany have followed 
Great Britain in a peaceful union which 
the latter is laboring to perfect in all her 
vast dominions. The bitter strife of reli- 
gious sects has subsided and such political 
couflicts as have led perpetually to wars, 
become with every year less bloody and 
more amenable to reason. 

I need not in this presence apologize for 
adding that the leaven of Christianity is, 
consciously or unconsciously, pervading 
the leading nations of the world. The 
special efforts put forth by the mission- 
aries of all Christian peoples have not 
been without effect, in raising the tone of 
international feeling to more nearly the 
Christian plane. American, English and 
German missionaries in Africa, China, 
Japan, India, and the islands of the sea, 
have joined hands in the service of a com- 
mon Lord and Master. May I not add, 
it seems hardly conceivable that any ques- 
tion of so-called national honor or interest 
could induce them in the name of patriot 
ism to imbrue their hands in each other's 
blood. 

THE WAR SYSTEM. 


But in contrast with nearly all that has: 
been said thus far as to the grounds and 
manifestation of international sympathy, 
one institution remains, which, while often 
denounced as ‘‘a relic of barbarism’” 
(and declared by Napoleon I. to be ‘‘ the 
business of barbarians’’), the heir of 
brutal forces which have ever since Cain, 
expressed the hatreds of mankind—never 
was so mighty or so perfect as to-day. The 
nations of Christendom are its sponsors, 
its patrons, and its victims. It commands. 
the genius of inventors, the blood of 
heroes, the purses of millionaires, the 
songs of poets, the eloquence of orators, 
the labor of historians. It devours the 
fruits of industry, deprives millions of the- 
right to labor, bestrides the world at times. 
like a colossus, and then goes crashing 
and crushing like a veri'able juggernaut 
among all things sweet, beautiful, grand 
or good. 

It was in the cemetery at Gettysburg,. 
July 2, 1863, standing between graves, 
with eyes on the dead and dying and ears- 
full of groans and curses, around me the 
spitting of minié bullets and the scream 
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<of hurtling shells, witnessing there the hot 
crisis of the best of all wars, that the in- 
quiry was started in my own mind: ‘Is 
there not a more excellent way for Chris- 
tians to settle their differences ?’’ Since 
then, the Bosphorus has been tinged with 
human blood. Since then the fairest bor- 
ders and loveliest cities of France have 
been desolated. Since then, notwith- 
standing John Bright’s protests, England 
thas conquered Egypt and moistened the 
-sands of the Soudan desert with Arab 
‘blood. 

In twenty-five years the cost of national 
armaments has increased by one-fourth. 
A single iron-clad of the first class costs 
as much as a university ; a single discharge 
of the greatest gun $1000. It is soberly 
proposed to expend $10,000,000 immedi- 
ately for the defence of Boston and §$s5,- 
00,000,000 for that of the entire country. 

if war is our method and resource, es- 
pecially as against England, the sums are 
confessedly too small and mean to be se- 
riously considered. United Italy starves 
her peasantry and bankrupts her treasury. 
France tries to pay for her last war and 
shudderingly levies taxes for another. 
Great Britain covers the seas with iron- 
clads and threatens conscription to fill her 
armies. Her government has been ad- 
vised that at least $500,000,000 is needed 
for her fleet. Germany drives away her 
best blood and sinew by taxation and 
conscription. Russia puts her serfs into 
the worse slavery of her camps and ban- 
-isnes her brightest subjects to Siberian 
mines and prisons. America looks on, 
and by certain of her so called “‘ organs 
of public opinion,” cries out for similar 
armaments, similar taxation and similar 
power to threaten war. Her proposed 
torts will need a standing army of 100,000. 

It is at this point, with the words of 

‘George Washington ringing in our ears as 
we celebrate his inauguration——viz. : 
‘‘Overgrown military establishments are 
inauspicious to liberty, and especially so 
to republican liberty,’’ that I wish to 
point out a better way. I ask America to 
show the great nations among whom she 
is the acknowledged peer that her sympa- 
thies are still with the weak, the oppressed, 
the overburdened, even though they be 
crushed under the iron heel of militaryism. 


RESPONSE TO ENGLISH OVERTURES. 


“Why not begin with our ‘‘ kin over the 
sea’’ and respond to the proposal of two 
hundred and thirty-three members of the 
.British Parliament, made by the mouth of 
a leading statesman, of the liberal type, 
Sir Lyon Playfair, in the fall of 1887, and 
conclude a treaty with our mother country 
that we will not appeal to the sword until 
we have appealed to reason, conscience 
and justice as represented in an arbitral 
court. 

A concurrent resolution to that effect 
only failed to unanimously pass the United 
States Senate by the arresting motion of 
Senator Riddleberger of Virginia. It waits 
the action of the next House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


Let us inquire against whom must we 
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erect the land fortifications and build the 
ships of an enormous navy to the deple- 
tion of our treasury and the impoverish- 
ment of our tax-payers? Against Great 
Britain alone? No other power can hold 
the sea or really vex our shores. No 
other, except Mexico, touches our border. 

With a treaty that shall refer every dis- 
pute, unsettled by negotiation, to an im- 
partial court, by whose decision each 
country shall stand, as England stood 
when she paid the Alabama claims thus 
awarded, what is the need of arming 
against the mother country ? 


FRANCE AND THE NATIONS OF AMERICA, 


Leading statesmen of France ask for a 
similar treaty. Why not negotiate one 
with every nation? Why fight any with- 
out an attempt at least to settle by arbitra- 
tion? A Congress of American States— 
one great object of which is to prevent 
future wars on this continent—was asked 
by President Garfield’s administration, 
approved by President Cleveland's, agreed 
to by the last Congress, and is called to 
meet in Washington in November next. 

A Universal Peace Congress, such as 
was first held at the same place forty years 
ago, has been called by some twenty-eight 
associations in Christendom specially de- 
voted to the promotion of international 
comity, kindness and sympathy. It is to 
meet June 1—5, in Paris, in connection 
with the World’s Exposition. 

THE ELOQUENT WORDS OF VICTOR HUGO IN 
1849. 

‘* If, four centuries ago, at the period 
when war was made by one district 
against the other, between cities and be- 
tween provinces, some one had dared to 
predict to Lorraine, to Picardy, to Nor- 
mandy, to Brittany, to Auvergne, to Prov- 
ence, to Dauphiny, to Burgundy,—‘A 
day shall come when you will no longer 
make wars—when it will no longer be 
said that the Normans are attacking the 
Picards, or the people of Lorraine are re- 
pulsing the Burgundians. ... In that 
day you will have one common thought, 
common interest, a common destiny ; you 
will embrace each other, and recognize 
each other as children of the same blood 
and of the same race; that day you will 
no longer be hostile tribes—you will bea 
people ; you will no longer be Burgundy; 
Normandy, Brittany, or Provence—you 
will be France! You will no longer make 
appeals to war—you will do so to civiliza- 
tion.’ 

‘< If, at the period I speak of, some one 
had uttered these words, all men of a se- 
rious and positive character, all prudent 
and cautious men, all the great politicians 
of the period, would have cried out, What 
a dreamer! What a fantastic dream! 
How little this pretended prophet is ac- 
quainted with the human heart! What 
ridiculous folly! What an absurd chi- 
mera! Yet, gentlemen, time has gone on 
and on, and we find that this dream, this 
folly, this absurdity, has been realized ! 

** And I insist upon this, that the man 
who would have dared to utter so sub- 
lime a prophecy, would have been pro- 
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nounced a madman for having dared to 
pry into the designs of Deity. Well, then, 
you at this moment say—and I sayit with 
you, we who are assembled here, say to 
France, to England, to Prussia, to Aus- 
tria, to Spain, to Italy, to Russia—we say 
to them, ‘A day will come when from 
your hands also the arms you have grasped 
will fall. A day will come when war will 
appear as absurd and be as impossible 
betweer Paris and London, between St, 
Petersburg ani Berlin, between Vienna 
and Turin, as it would be now between 
Rouen and Amiens, between Boston and 
Philadelphia. A day will come when you, 
France—you, Russia—you, Italy—you, 
England—you, Germany—all of you, na- 
tions of the continent, will, without losing 
your distinctive qualities and your glori- 
ous individuality, be blended into a supe. 
rior unity, and constitute a European 
fraternity, just as Normandy, Brittany, 
Burgundy, Lorraine, Alsace, have been 
blended into France. A day will come 
when the only battlefield will be the mar. 
ket open to commerce, and the mind 
opening to new ideas. A day will come 
when bullets and bombshells will be re. 
placed by votes, by the universal suffrage 
of nations, by the venerable arbitration of 
a great Sovereign Senate, which will be to 
Europe what the Parliament is to England, 
what the Diet is to Germany, what the 
Legislative Assembly is to France.’” 


THE DAY DAWN. 


In view of the almost universal faith of 
mankind in wars and armaments, and the 
somewhat apathetic attitude of the Chris- 
tian church as to its wickedness, does any 
one cry, Cui bono? 

In view of the small prospects of imme- 
diate disarmament and the disposition of 
the French nation towards Germany, does 
any one cry, ‘* Visionary !”” ‘* Utopian !” 
‘¢Impracticable !” ‘ Wait for the millen- 
nium!’ ‘Let us do all other things but 
not expend useless strength against so im- 
pregnable a fortress as the war system of 
mankind.” 

Ah, my friend, do you read aright the 
promises of God made by the coal-touch- 
ed lips of Isaiah (ii. 4), ‘* Nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more,'’ or the 
words of Christ (Afatt. v. 44), ‘‘ Love 
your encmies? Do you perceive the 
spiritual significance of our times? A 
better day is at hand. It may be dark 
before the dawn. The war-demon has 
outwitted himself! Has 1889 nothing 
better to propose to mankind in the settle- 
ment of international disputes than to set 
up our sons to be riddled by insensate 
machines of the latest invention ? 

General Sheridan said in view of —_ 
«In one hundred years arbitration wil 
rule the world.” And yet you propose to 
wait for it! ‘Lord, hasten it in Thy 
time.” “* Hearken and do and defer not |” 
“Lord Jesus, come quickly.” Such 
prayersdo not mean delay. The times 
ripe for action. 


To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 
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Sympathy in high and holy aims; sym- 
pathy indeed in national sorrows and ca- 
Jamities; but sympathy in the aims of 
justice, the pursuits of peace, the princi- 
ples of the Gospel; the substitution of 
law for force ; the establishment of courts 
among states and nations similar to those 
appealed to by individuals ; such it seems 
to me is the international duty and the 
high privilege allotted to the leadership of 
the United States. This suggestion is not 
‘‘new,” but it never has had and it may 
not now have the sanction of merely sel- 


. fish diplomacy or of those who deliberately 


prepare and plan for war. It has the sanc- 
tion of Him who, seeing the future, as if 
it were the present declared, ‘* Zhe Ring- 
doms of this world are b.come the king- 
dom of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


—-—-— oe 


From the Gospel In All Lands, 


A MISSIONARY TOUR ACCORDING 
TO MATTHEW X. 





(Concluded from page 644.) 

It was far from being a holiday trip, for, 
besides our frequent fastings, and eat- 
ing the coarsest food, with scarcely ever 
ataste of meat or eggs or milk, we were 
four different times in imminent danger 
from clubs, knives, or stones, with which 
we were threatened. Soaking rains were 
frequent. Once we were taken bya sol- 
dier before a governor, who ordered us 
taken to the Basha, but we escaped and 
fled from the city at sunset, sleeping that 
night on the cobble stones that paved the 
entrance to an inclosed village. Twice we 
were detained by wicked men, who threat- 
ened us with weapons and stones. In one 
of these instances we were driven by 
“ fellows of the baser sort,’’ at nightfall, 
into a filthy inclosure, open to the rain 
that was falling, and exposed to the keen 
winds from the snows that covered the 
Atlas Mountains near by. We preached 
Christ to a group that gathered about us, 
and presently one of them took us into 
his own house, turning a colt and donkey 
out to make the needed room. He gave 
us food for our bodies, but, better still, 
for our souls, for he said, ‘‘ Tell me again 
those precious words you spoke.”” We 
thought ot Paul and Silas and the juiler 
at Philippi. This night a little straw made 
us an unusually comfortable bed, for we 
rarely sleep save on the ground, sometimes 
on a piece of native matting, and some 
times awaking to find the rain flooding 
the place where we were lying. ; 

The divine wisdom of the directions of 
Matt. x impressed us daily. Among the 
points of advantage I may mention our 
freedom from the cares attending travel 
With tents and baggage, which so wear 
upon one’s patience and minimize one’s 
time and opportunities for speaking ; the 
ready access we had to the people; the 
way in which their hearts seemed disposed 
to attend to our messages by their minis- 
tering to our temporal wants ; the interest 
and surprise with which they listened when 
We told how we were traveling and how 
the Lord supplied us; the lessons in kind- 




































ness and patience we learned from God’s 
ways with us; the advantage of being, as 
to all our circumstances, pliant in His 
hands, that He might mold and discipline 
us at His will; the consciousness of fllus- 
trating before the people, to some extent, 
the faith, self-denial, and disinterestedness 
which the Gospel we preached requires. 
These and many other things showed us 
the infinite wisdom and value of Christ’s 
own methods in Matt. x. How a return 
to them would sift out the weak and un- 
suitable from among proposing mission- 
aries, and secure a Gideon’s band in faith 
and power ! 

Thinking over the details of this memor - 
able trip, there are some incidents of thril- 
ling interest I should like to reproduce, 
but time and space fail. Only the import- 
ance of the subject has led me to write as 
much at length as I have. I will only add 
that we sought in every thing to conform 
to our Lord’s instructions in Matt.x. We 
sought not the great, but asked after ‘‘ the 
worthy ;’’ and abode with them ; we fled 
when persecuted; when brought before 
rulers on two occasions we did not pre- 
meditate, but were given a message at the 
time ; we were as sheep among wolves, yet 
we feared not the face of men. 

Thousands of unmarried Christian men 
could go forth as missionaries upon these 
simple and effective methods. A small 
sum ($100, or £20, a year, per head, at 
most) would sustain them, living as na- 
tives, until they knew the language. After 
that the question of support sinks almost 
out of sight ; where it belongs, and where 
it was in apostolic times. Doubtless the 
difficulties and hardships may be great, 
but the joy and reward will also be found 
to be unspeakable. 

To those who have not had tidings of 
our work since we came from Tangier, 
now nearly nine months ago, I may men- 
tion that we have had great blessing. 
Numbers have renounced Mohammedan- 
ism, and, showing evidence of faith in 
Christ, have been baptized. But persecu- 
tion has seemingly made sad havoc among 
them. Many are scattered in other places, 
some, thank God, devoting themselves 
exclusively to preaching the word, going 
on the methods in Matt. x. Some still 
here fear to continue attending our meet- 
ing for converts and inquirers, which, un- 
til now, we have held nightly for months. 
A few come with all boldness. Some have 
caused us deep sorrow. Every thing 
points to its being God’s will that we 
should continually travel and preach. We 
hope to start out again soon. 

As for years past, we still continue to 
prove God’s faithfulness in providing for 
our temporal needs. Though not working 
as the representatives of any society, and 
though without human promise or pros- 
pect of support, we lack no good thing. 
God so interweaves crial and deliverance, 
discipline and consolation, that the out- 
come 1s ceaseless blessing. We feel we 
have learned a new and precious lesson of 
faith in trusting our Lord, not only for 
funds to be sent us from time to time, but 
(which we found at first far harder, and in 
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its issue, far richer) waiting on Him in our 
journeyings, above spoken of, to give us, 
meal by meal, the food we needed, and 
places wherein nightly to lay our heads, as 
well as openings for service. rows 

Pray for us. E. F. BaLpwin.’ j 





.- 


A LINCOLNSHIRE RECTOR ON THE 
ORDINANCES. 





A believer in Jesus eats truly of that 
bread and drinks of that cup in remem- 
brance that Christ died for him, though 
he may not partake of any visible com- 
munion. The believer, I repeat, feeds 
not on what he puts irto his mouth, bet 
on Christ in his heart, by faith with 
thanksgiving. His living soul has fellow- 
ship with the Father and with the Son; 
having access by faith into that grace- 
wherein he stands, and rejoicing in the 
hope of the glory of God. Who dares to 
say that members of the Society of 
Friends, commonly called Quakers, have 
no communion with Christ becuse they 
have no visible: ordinances usually called 
Sacraments? The teaching of the Church 
of England on this point, when rightly in» 
terpreted, is strikingly set forth by a com- 
parison of the twenty-ninth Article with 
the Rubric in the Communion of the Sick 
Two suppositions are made: one of a per- 
son void of a lively faith, who receives the= 
bread and wine, the other ofa person Jos-- 
sessing a lively faith, but who does not re- 
ceive the elements. Concerning the firs®, 
the Church pronounces that he 7” no wise 
isa partaker of Christ. Concerning the ° 
second, the Church pronounces that he 
doth eat and drink the body and blood of 
Christ to his soul's health. It is impos- 
sible for words to distinguish more de- 
cisively between the consecrated bread 
and wine, and the body and blood of 
Christ. ither may be where the other 
zs not. 

It is an undoubted fact that there are 
Christians—--amongst the Society of Friends 
for instance—who never receive the com- 
munion at all, and have never been bap- 
tized, yet in whom Christ is manifestly 
formed as fully and completely as in any 
Christian that ever lived. 

As I write on this subject, the sin and 
folly of the uncharitable sacramental theory- 
is more manifest. Here are living souls, 
feeding daily on the ‘‘ hidden manna,’” 
who never partake of the Lord’s Supper ; 
and their children, ‘‘ walking in the truth,” 
but who have never been ‘‘ regenerated in 
baptism” according to the notion of sa- 
cramentarians. One might readily sup- 
pose that the calm ‘‘hving epistles” as- 
exhibited by the Society of Friends or 
Quakers, were permitted as a standing, 
visible refutation of high sacrameotalism. 
—From RoMANISM AND RITUALISM THE: 
SAME THING, AND BOTH ANTI-CHRISTIAN. 


ee 


WuereE Christian love glows in the 
breast, ¢here will be best appreciated the 
value and importance of our Saviour’s 


admonition : ‘‘ Judge not, that ye be not 
judged.” 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
SOME MONTHS SINCE, mention was made 
in this paper of the American Colony, 
started by A. G. Spafford, of Chicago, in 
Jerusalem, near the Damascus Gate. Their 
piety and benevolence, and the spiritu- 
ality of their profession of religion, were 
then remarked upon. Recently we have 
read a somewhat particular account of 
sthem, by an American traveler wno visited 

athem. It is substantially as follows : 


‘‘While they are goud and sweet- 
‘spirited, they are not on a basis which 
can be fully endorsed. For example, 
they will take no medicine when sick, 
~and as a fact six out of thirty who 
came from America seven years ago have 
died—a large number! 

Again, they do zo work for remunera- 
tion, and though many people give to 
them for the Lord’s sake and in gratitude 
for their many kindnesses and hospitali- 
ties, yet having had supplies from Ameri- 
ca stopped by friends who are trying to 
force their return, they are on an unsatisfac. 
tory money basis here, and it is yet to be 
seen what the result will be. There is no 
doubt but that they are in debt, though 
not beyond what they would be able to 
pay, had their own money which is due 
from America not been stopped. Being 
asked why they could not take remunera- 
tion for what they do for people (as for 
example showing them over the city and 
lodging them), wat7l at least their money 
shoula come, they said,no! They were 
not permitted by the Lord, for the work- 
ing time was past and the Sabbath come, 
in which no work could be done (as a 
means of livelihood). 

Another view of theirs is that the time 
for marrying and giving in marriage is 
Over,—cons quently any one joining them 
would have to renounce marriage; they 
are a company of brothers and sisters— 
living together, no doubt, in all purity— 
as a family, but, while they all say they 
feel called to it individually, could not be 
endorsed as the right standard for the 
Christian Church at large in our day. 

No doubt they live in a high spiritual 
experience, but they do not always dis- 
criminate between their own menial im- 
pressions and the voice of the Spirit. 
This prevents one discussing the topog- 
raphy of the city with them, as they tell 
you. This place is just here, and ‘that 
place there,’ and when one asks their rea 
sons for so thinking, they say, ‘ God told 
us.’ Of course after that no more is to 
be said. 

Mrs. Spafford, the widow of H. G. 
Spafford;—is the leading spirit, and 
to everything she says they all say 
‘Amen.’ She is very lovely and an en- 
lightened woman, but one could not fol- 
low her lead safely in everything, and the 
rest lean on her too implicitly. 

On the other hand, the goodness and 
kindness they show to the poor around, 
cannot be over estimated; neither their 
courtesy and kindness to visitors, nor har- 
mony among themselves. No doubt they 
are true, good, pure, Christian people, 


alight in this dark place ; only from the 
touches of delusion, mixed with their 
truth, not a light or testimony that will 
stand all the pressure likely to be brought 
to bear against them, nor yet that events 
will fully justify as time goes on.” 


Cuina.— Vangchau, Feb. 6th, 1889.— 
Being out here makes one long intensely 
for more workers. A few hours in Sing- 
apore and Hong-kong does more for one 
than any. number of missionary meetings 
or pages of ‘* China’s Spiritual Needs and 
Claims.’’ The actual sight of the heathen, 
as one saw them in Singapore, weighs very 
heavily on one’s heart. Close by in Su- 
matra the heathen in a certain place have 
been begging for a missionary for FORTY 
years, and mo one has gone; and now 
the Mohaminedans are going. An agent 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
told me that there are many-Mohammc- 
dans in his district who are pretty much 
convinced of the truth of Christianity 
through reading the Bible, but shere ts no 
one to gather them in I must just 
mention how encouraging the Opium 
Refuge work is. The people are in them 
long enough to learn to know the Gospel 
and see the lives of Christians, and many 
conversions are the result.-P. A. Barclay. 


Hanchung, January, 1889.—During 
my journey in Sichuen, I have been again 
forcibly struck with the terrible opium 
curse. Every village cnd hamlet has its 
opium shop. Though the foreigner has 
never been seen, yet the curse and scourge 
he has sent to destroy the land is every- 
where. The people grow the opium them- 
selves, but they blame the foreigner for 
introducing it. On December 31 we had 
a specialprayer-meeting as a fitting close 
to a year of much blessing, when thanks- 
giving and praise were mingled with 
prayer both for ourselves and fellow-work- 
ers in this vast country.— 2. J. Duvidson, 
in Friend of Missions. 


Sir JosePH W. Pease, M.P., has placed 
the following notice of motion on the 
paper of the House of Commons: 

‘« East India (Opium Revenue).-—-That 
this House is of opinion that the system by 
which a large portion of the Indian Opium 
Revenue is raised is financially unsound 
and morally indefensible ; and it would 
urge upon the Indian Government that 
they should cease to grant licenses for the 
cultivation of the poppy, except to supply 
the legitimate demand for opium for med- 
ical purposes.”’ 


THE CAUSE OF MISSIONS has found a de- 
fender in an unexpected quarter. Lady 
Diike, who has been travelling in India, 
has written an article in the Fortnightly 
Review, which she styles Zhe Great Mis- 
sionary Success. Long prejudiced against 
Foreign Missions, and long sharing the 
views of Canon Taylor, observation has 
made a convert of her as to the value of 
the work carried on by evangelical agen- 
cies. She does not indeed rise to an ap- 
preciation of the high aim of the mission- 
ary, but she is persuaded that by the influ- 
ence wielded by him, the missionary is the 


most valuable link which exists between 
the government and the natives. The 
witness thus borne in favor of missionary 
methods is all the more valuable from the 
atmosphere of absolute indifference to 
spiritual things to which its author has 
been accustomed, and the cry of bigotry 
and prejudice will not be easily raised, — 
Episcopal Recorder. 
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SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 


BeavER Bayou and Marvel meetings, 
Arkansas, have neither a resident minis. 
ter since Daniel Drew moved from the 
latter meeting to Southland, at the re. 
quest of the missionary board. He at. 
tends Marvel meeting twice a month, 
sixteen miles from Southland, and hold; 
a meeting ten miles farther on in the af. 
ternoon. He has a pressing call to hold 
meetings at a school-house twenty-five 
miles in another direction, where one of 
our members lives. Daniel Drew is an 
able and faithful minister, a thorough 
Friend, and has the confidence of the 
colored people throughout the wide range 
of his acquaintance. But evenas indus. 
trious and hard-working a man as he is can+ 
not make a living at farming and get to all 
these places on horseback very often. 
Some Christian person would be blessed 
in furnishing him with a $20 spring cart 
to ride in, and others would be equally 
blessed in furnishing means whereby he 
would be in the cotton field less, and the 
missionary field more. The missionary 
board, Joseph Dickinson, secretary and 
treasurer, Richmond, Ind., is assisting 
him some, by and through whom any 
funds for this field would be faithfully ap- 
plied.—C. W. Osborn, in Christion 
Worker. 


WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING, held 
at Rocky River, North Carolina, was 
held Fifth month t1th. The Lord’s pres 
ence was manifested through the different 
sessions of the meeting. The visiting 
ministers present were James R. Jones, 
from Archdale, Albert Peel ana Mary 
Woody, from New Garden, and W. H. 
Perry, from Kansas. On Seventh-day 
James R. Jones preached a very earnest 
sermon on consecration and sanctification, 
followed by Mary Woody, Albert Peel 
and others, and the business was trans: 
acted in much unity. On First-day there 
was meeting in the house, and also in the 
grove. This is the meeting of which our 
dear friend, Isham Cox is a member; he 
is still green in his old age. 


NEWBERG QUARTERLY MEETING, Ore 
gon, was held Fifth month rth, Minis 
ters present, Wm. Hobson, Asher Mott, 
Jane B. Votaw, Martin Cook, Jesse Ed- 
wards, Dr. H. J. Minthorn, Aaron Bray, 
Louisa P. Round and Eva Parker. Re 
ports from the different meetings show 4 
growing interest in the work. Cora White, 
from Alder, gave a very interesting ac 
count of the work at their meeting, whic 
is in the northeastern part of Oregon. 
Her father, Wm. Samms, went there se¥~ 
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eral years ago and has built up a live meet- 
ing., They report that there are splendid 
chances for the establishment of meetings 
at different points arourd them, if they 
only had other ministers alive to the work 
to help in that field. 


HowarD NICHOLSON, who moved last 
year from Canada to England, is confin- 
ing himself almost entirely to mission work 
at Hart’s Lane, London, where the work 
is not amongst the poorest, though there 
js enough poverty to make the hardest 
sick at heart. 


Henry S. Newman, besides attending 
several public meetings, including Haver- 
ford College Meeting on First-day, Fifth 
month 26th, has been present at two 
Christian Fellowship Unions of Young 
Friends; one in West* Philadelphia and 
one in Germantown. He was joined on 
these latter occasions by John B. Garrett, 
of Philadelphia. 


— — oo 





FRIENDS’ JAPAN MISSION. 


The Women’s Foreign Missionary As- 
sociation of Friends of Philadelphia, has 
received the following minute from a 
Committee of the Friends’ Meeting in 
Japan, relative toa new Meeting house, 
which, on account of removal to the new 
school property recently purchased, is 
much needcd. It is proposed to build a 
convenient house for the purpose so soon 
as the necessary sum can be procured. 

The following named Friends are au- 
thorized to receive contributions : 

R. N. Taytor, Treasurer, 
3304 Baring st , Philadelphia, 
M, C. WHITALL, 
9 E. Penn st., Germantown, 
Lucy B. LONGSTRETH, 
1719 Arch st., Philadelphia. 


‘REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


The committee appointed to consider 
the best arrangement to be made in regard 
toa place for holding meetings after the 
present house is vacated, report as follows: 

We have carefully considered the ad- 
visability of recommending this meeting 
to build a house, but feel that while our 
members are so few, the raising of the 
necessary funds would be too great a 
burden, and that it would not be right to 
ask the W. F. M. A. of Friends of Phila- 


delphia to contribute almost the entire: 


amount. We also discussed the advisa- 
bility of renting a house, but felt that 
there would be much difficulty in finding 
one suitable, and in many ways such a 
course would be unsatisfactory. We agree 
in recommending therefore, that the As- 
sociation be informed that this meeting 
would be glad if they could see their way 
to erect a house suitable for holding 
Meetings in, on the corner of their land 
and rent it to this meeting ata suitable 
Tent. 

We having obtained the consent of the 
Mission School Committee, also recom- 
mend that the Friends’ Mission build- 
ings be used as heretofore for Meeting 





purposes until a report of the decision of 
the Association in regard to the above 
proposition is received. 
GeroRGE BRAITHWAITE, 
Cuvuzo Kairu, 
Misao Sato, 
HIsaAsuI Kojima, 
Josepa Cosanpb. 
Tokyo, Fourth month 3d, 1889. 
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ARINORI MORI, OF JAPAN. 





Arinori Mori was born in the province 
of Satsuma in 1846, and asa boy enjoyed 
all the advantages pertaining to the re- 
tainers of the lécal Daimios. He was 
one of the first of those students sent 
abroad to be educated, and he spent two 
years in England. During the rebellion 
in Japan which culminated in the restora- 
tion of the Mikado to power, his sympa- 
thies were with the progressive party, and 
it was not long before he became a mem- 
ber of the newly organized national legis- 
lature, so called, and in which, notwith- 
standing his age, he made a decided 
impression. . . . 

Mori was also the first Japanese who, 
under the restoration, was appointed to a 
foreign mission, and in March, 1871, 
while bearing the title of Jugoi, he pre- 
sented his credentials at Washington as 
Chargé d’Affaires, where he remained 
two years. Not only did he per- 
form his diplomatic duties, but he was 
obliged to exercise a kind of supervision 
over the large number of Japanese stud- 
ents then in this country, and especially 
over five young ladies who came over here 
to be educated. In one’sense, moreover, 
he had charge of all the arrangements 
and ceremonies connected with the advent 
and the sojourn in this country of the 
Iwakura Embassy. In the mean- 
time, but more in a private capacity than 
as a Minister, Mr. Mori greatly interested 
himself in the cause of education, and 
caused the publication, for the benefit of 
his countrymen, of a work on ‘‘ The Re- 
sources of America’’ (prepared by the 
present writer), and another by himself 
on ‘* Education in Japan.” . . . He 
also published, among others, a pamphlet 
on *‘ Religious Freedom in Japan.” 

One of the incidents illustrating his 
positive methods as a public man was to 
this effect: When Yoshida Kiyonari (his 
successor in Washington) came to this 
country to negotiate a loan connected 
with the Satsuma rebellion, Mr. Mori op- 
posed the whole scheme, and not only 
blocked the financial arrangements, but 
wrote and forwarded to the Government 
his reasons in a dispatch, wherein he con- 
demned the policy of a loan for such a 
purpose, and hewastriumphant. . . . 
For a brief period after reaching home he 
took no part in public affairs. . . . In 
1874 he entered the Office of Foreign 
Affairs as first secretary. His next posi- 
tion was that of second assistant minister. 
He afterwards went to China as Minister 
Plenipotentiary, on his return home was 
made the first Assistant Minister of Foreign 


Affairs, and in 1879 was accredited Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to Great Britain; 
for several years before his death he held 
the congenial position of Minister of Edu- 
cation. 

Prominent as was Viscount Mori’s career 
as an Oriental scholar and statesman, the 
story of his assassination will pass into 
history without a parallel. On the morn- 
ing of February 11th, 1889, when he was 
dressing himself to wait upon the Em- 
peror and take part in the great celebra- 
tion attending the promulgation of the 
new Constitution of the Empire, an un- 
known man called upon him and asked 
for an interview, stating that a 
plot had been designed to take the life of 
the Viscount, and that he wished to com- 
municate the particulars. The request 
was refused, however, but while 
walking to his carriage the assassin made 
an attack on the Minister by stabbing him 
with a common table-knife. . . . The 
Viscount only survived a few hours. It 
was the high character and advanced 
teachings of this man Mori which tended 
to make possible the new Constitution, 
and, with that idea and his career in view, 
it would seem as if he had died the death 
of a martyr. On the body of the mur- 
derer was found a paper revealing the 
fact that the murder was intended to 
punish the Minister for an alleged sacrilege 
he had once committed at the shrine of 
Isé, when he refused to remove his shoes, 
according to custom, and took the liberty 
of pushing aside a certain sacred curtain, 
This conduct greatly enraged the attend- 
ing priest within the shrine, and it was his 
son, as reported, who committed the 
murder, by way of protecting the rights 
of the gods and the imperial family ac- 
cording to the Shinto religion, and to 
avoid the calamity of losing the protec- 
tion of the guardian spirits of the nation 
upon the change to a new form of govern- 
ment. The tragedy was universally re- 
gretted, and threw a gloom over the 
pending celebration which can never be 
forgotten. W. EL.iot Grirris. 


———- ome -— ——. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends the following 
thought, which we commend to the con- 
sideration of our readers: 


I have been intensely interested in the 
articles in Zhe Christian by ‘*‘ A Mission- 
ary.’”’ Is there not a danger, lest we lay 
down one standard of right for the mis- 
sionaries abroad, and a different one for 
ourselves at home. Perhaps we may be 
agreeing mentally with all we have read 
in these letters about the self-abnegation, 
the zeal, the heroism requisite amongst 
those who go to preach in ‘the dark 
places of the earth,” yet have not suffi- 
ciently brought home to our own con- 
sciences the remembrance that Christ 
called all his disciples to take up the daily 
cross, and follow Him. I believe there is 
to each of us the danger of forgetting 
that we ought not to expect more of the 
missionaries in the path of self-denial than 
we are willing to practice ourselves. 

— The Christian. 


The Friends’ Review. 
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PROFESSOR J. RENDEL Harris has kindly 
transmitted to us the letter of William 
Letheby, a devoted Eastern missionary, 
which is given in our Correspondence of 
this week, as a ‘‘ Fresh Collateral Testi- 
mony.’’ It affords a remarkable demon- 
stration of the power of Gospel love and 
Christian courage, born of faith, to over- 
come unsubdued Ishmaelites, who resist 
the sword. 

Yet, admirable as this faithfulness is, 
does it not seem astonishing that such dis- 
carding of mortal weapons of self-defence 
should be the exception rather than the 
rule, among Christian men? Count Tol- 
stoi, the eccentric Russian nobleman, has 
simply gone to the root of the matter, in 
interpreting the words of Jesus as con- 
demning utterly all war. 


oS 


ARMED EvuroPE.—An important meet- 
ing was held recently in London, at which 
a number of representative men of differ- 
ent religious denominations were present ; 
its purpose being to consider the duty of 
Christian men in view of the existing mili- 
tarism in Europe. Earl Nelson was to 
have presided; in his absence Canon 
Westcott was called to thechair. Among 
those taking part in the meeting were J 
Bevan Braithwaite and W. C. Braith- 
waite. 

As an outcome of this meeting, an elo- 
quent letter was prepared by Canon West- 
cott, and sent to the Guardian; urging 
that it is the duty of the nations of Eu- 
rope to agree to diminish largely their 
present standing armies, which are a con- 
tinual menace to the peace of the world. 
Further action 1s likely to follow this 
meeting ; whose purpose has been cor- 
dially approved by a number of very 
influential men in England. 


a 


Not ONLY among Friends is known, 
from time to time, the decline of churches. 
The following paragraphs were taken not 
long since from the correspondence of the 
Philadelphia Pudbjic Ledger : 


‘The Presbyterian General Assembly 
discussed several subjects of interest to all 
denominations. Chief among them was 
the question of vacant pastorates. A com- 
mittee reported that there are 1200 vacant 
Presbyterian pulpits in thiscountry. Nearly 
all‘ of these, of course, are small, weak 
churches, over 4co having a membership 
of less than 26 each. In along report, 
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which took over an hour to read, the com- 
mittee dealt with the problem involved in 
these statistics, and the interest with which 
the report was followed shows how im- 
portant the question is considered. What 
is true of the Presbyterian Church must 
be true to a greater or less extent of other 
denominations. 

‘« The report of the Committee on Ex- 
tinct Counce was read. In the opinion 
of this committee a ‘Church Property 
Committee’ should be appointed, to whom 
all cases of defunct churches should be re- 
ferred. The report was adopted. 

‘* Rev. Dr. Morris, the Chairman of the 
Educational Committee, read the report 
of that committee. The report showed 
that at present there were more than 500 
churches, with a membership of from 1 to 
25 members, without pastors because of a 
lack of funds. This lack of ministerial 
help, the report said, was a serious ques- 
tion, and one that should be squarely met. 
The rate of dissolution was last year 36 
per cent., the largest in the history of the 
Presbyterian Church. The cause of this 
dissolution, though perhaps due to the mi- 
gratory habits of the people, is principally 
to be attributed to the need of money.’’ 

This record of 1200 vacant pulpits, and 
dissolution of churches at the rate of 36 
per cent. in a single year, is a surprising 
one, in view of the known strength of the 
Presbyterian body, as one of the three 
Protestant denominations of most nume- 
rous membership. 

Such a deficiency of ministers, ‘‘ prin- 
cipally attributed to the need of money,’’ 
does not encourage a hopeful anticipation 
on the part of those who imagine that the 
Society of Friends is to be helped by 
having a paid pastor in every meeting. 
Wishing earnestly to avoid extreme ex- 
pressions, it does not seem so to say 
that we confidently believe this expecta- 
tion to be a most harmful delusion. 


cere DS EE 


LIBERTY IN THE SPIRIT.-—So sound are the 
views expressed in the following sentences, 
that we wonder at their being expressed 
by one who holds the position of a sup- 
ported pastor :* 


‘“* Liberty in the Spirit is the most essen- 
tial element in Friends’ meetings for wor 
ship, and let it be known that to all real 
worshippers it is absolutely free, only hold- 
ing essential the point, it must be spiritual. 

Pastors, heads of meetings and elders 
should be thoroughly informed and warn.. 
ed at this point. They should know that 
a five meeting is invulnerable to cranks. 
The stately steppings of the Son of God 
revealed by the Spirit, walking in the 
midst of his people, ought to be a sure 
safeguard against spiritual misdemeanor. 
Fear should be banished. 

There is no possibility of discovering 
the best gifts of our people and develup- 


*William S. Wooton, in the Christian Worker. 
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ing them in the best way, other than 
through a broad and fearless libetty ip 
the exercise of those gifts on the one 
hand, and a cheerful acquiescence in g 
discerning and loving criticism on the 
other.” 

‘* This point is peculiar to our church 
government, is entirely unique, and by 
far the most vital and distinguishing fea. 
ture of our polity. To change from this 
to rote worship, is to run the hard ecclesj. 
astic wheels over the fairest and most 
promising products of our heritage.’’ 


Most true this is; but the tendency of 
the pulpit pastoral system is directly and 
inevitably toward the minimization of this 
‘* vital and distinguishing feature ’’ of the 
polity of the Society of Friends. The 
writer of the article quoted considers it 
as an incidental danger only : 


‘*Where the people have itching éars 
the introduction of the pastoral system is 
fraught with peculiar danger here, in 
crowding back precious gifts. But when 
pastors learn that their business is to dis- 
cern and develop rather than to entertain, 
to manage rather than boss, it will soon 
be seen they will help rather than hinder 
the growth of gifts and the liberty of the 
Spirit.”’ 


Pulpits always do make itching ears in 
congregations looking up to them; and 
although, in various denominations, there 
are pastors who do their best to develop 
gifts among those under them, yet they 
make the endeavor under great disadvan- 
tages belonging to the system. 

Dwight L. Moody said, some time ago, 
in a convention at Chicago : 


‘© One of the great faults of the clergy, 
I have been led to believe, is that they 
have been educated above the mass of the 
people and out of sympathy with them. 
When a young man has gone through col 
lege and then through a theological sem- 
inary he is in a certain sense removed from 
those he wishes to serve. There is a gap 
which I have long been speculating how 
to fill. I believe there sould be a body 
of workers between preachers and the 
people they seek to. reach—men and wo- 
men well qualified to teach religion, but 
still not preachers, and willing to go out 
into the wards of cities and do the pre 
liminary work of redemption. I think 
they should be business and working men 
and women, who will, perhaps, know bet- 
ter how to sympathize with and move the 
masses than the clergymen now in the 
pulpit.”’ 


‘* Between preachers and the people” 
is an eapression natural to one who, 
though himself a lay worker, has bees 
brought up under the idea that there must 
be ‘‘ preachers,” ‘clergymen in the pul 
pit,” a professional class in the church. 
The Quaker doctrine of liberty in the Spirit 
does away with the notion of such a a& 
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cessity. Men and women well qualified 
to teach religion, business men and work- 
ing men and women, knowing how to 
sympathize and move the masses, are, 
when called and guided by the Holy Spirit, 
the very best of preachers. Moody is 
himself a living and moving protest against 
the idea that a theological seminary train- 
ing and ordination as a clergyman are re- 
quired to fit a man for Gospel service. Of 
all things, to use again some of W. S. 
Wooton’s words, let us, as Friends, not 
change from the liberty of the Spirit to 
rote worship.’’ 

AN EXTRAORDINARY misstatement occurs 
ina recent number of the daily Philadel- 
phia Zimes. Its correspondent writes 
from Media, Pa., saying that ‘‘ the Qua- 
kers as a whole are a temperance people, 
but nine-tenths also believe inthe use of 
liquor in moderation.”” ._ The latter clause 
of this sentence is altogether without foun- 
dation. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in- 
cludes in its membership about 5000 per- 
sons. Careful inquiry last year ascertained 
that among these less than 200 used during 
the year any kind of alcoholic beverage ; 
and of these nearly all had taken, occa- 
sionally, cider; a few, perhaps, beer or 
wine ; almost none, spirits. Committees 
in all the Monthly Meetings are under in- 
truction to /ador with those so reported, 
to discourage them from all indulgence in 
even the mildest intoxicants, Is it pos- 
sible that wilful misrepresentation is em- 
ployed by the enemies of reform? If not, 
more care should be used in obtaining 
facts on so important a subject ; especially 
when they involve the responsibility of a 
body which has been in the forefront of 
the advance of late years in regard to 
Temperance. 

WITH RELUCTANCE it has become neces- 
sary for us to remember, through the sug- 
gestion of a communication from Timothy 
Nicholson a few weeks ago, that the almost 
tntirely united consensus of our Yearly 
Meetings on the subject of ordinances has 
met with resistance by a few who hold the 
Position of ministers among Friends. 
Several of those who differ from the So- 
ciety on this subject have, with very ob- 
Vious consistency, resigned their member- 
thip. Why some others have not done 
80, is a matter for conjecture. Can it be 
that they retain membership because of 
the respect attached to the position of an 
“acknowledged minister’’ of the Society 
of Friends, the advantage of which may 
hot be easily replaced, for them, in an- 


other body? Speaking candidly, it seems 
difficult to think of any other reason for a 
person remaining a member of a body 
whose constituent assemblies have sol. 
emnly, with very limited dissent, pro- 
nounced him to be out of unity with it on 
a vital point of doctrine and practice. 

We hear of a proposed effort to annul, 
in one or more of the Yearly Meetings, 
the decision deliberately reached, and 
clearly confirmed by the Richmond Con- 
ference of 1887, concerning the duty of 
withholding acceptance from ministers 
whose holding and practice are known to 
be at variance on the subject of ordinances 
with those of Friends. It would be a ca- 
lamity against which we ardently hope our 
members will, with prayer, set their faces 
firmly, for any such retrogression to occur. 
Such ought not to be any more a debata- 
ble question, Even the Christian Work- 
er, not long since, referred to it as one 
that had been entirely settled. It must 
be so, if there is any stability at all in the 
Society of Friends. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
Sixth month 16th, 1889 


JESUS CRUCIFIED. 
Mark xv. 21-39. 


LESSON XI. 


Parallel Accounts —Matt. xxvii. 32-53; Luke xxiii, 
26-47; John xix. 17-30. 


Gotpren Text.—He humbled himself and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. Phil. 
ii, 8. 


Jesus was taken directly from Pilate’s 
judgment hall to the place of execution, 
without the city. 


21. Simon, a Cyrenian. A Jew, be- 
longing to Cyrene, a flourishing city on 
the north coast of Africa, west of Alex 
andria. Alexander and Rufus. Must 
have been well known among the early 
Christians. Zo b.ar his cross. ‘The 
more exact expression of Luke xxiii. 26 
shows that only the after part of the cross, 
which usually dragged upon the ground, 
was put upon Simon.”—Schaff. Jesus 
was weakened by the agony in the garden, 
the long night of trial, and by the brutal 
scourging. 

22. Golgotha. A Hebrew word, mean- 
ing the same as the Latin word Calvary, 
a skull-shaped mound outside of the city. 
The place selected by monkish tradition 
is manifestly not the correct one. 

23. Wine mingled with myrrh. ** Com. 
mon sour wine, such as the soldiers used, 
was mingled with a powerful narcotic 
drug . .. to stupefy and dull the sense of 
pain.’’—Zange. But Jesus would not evade 
the sufferings of the cross. 

24. And when they had crucified him. 
The cross was usually laid upon the ground 
and the victim stretched upon it, his arms 
extended along the cross-beams and his 
hands nailed through each palm with a 
large nail, and the feet nailed to the centre 


beam below. Then the cross, with its 
helpless, agonizing sufferer was lifted up 
and placed in a hole dug for the purpose. 
Inflammation of the wounds and intol- 
erable thirst speedily ensued, while the 
poor victim could not even writhe in his 
agony without increasing his torture. In 
this case, besides the physical suffering, 
there was the far greater suffering of soul, 
as our Lord consciously bore our sins and 
felt Himself forsaken by the Father. Zhep 
parted his garments. \t was usual to strip 
the victim before crucifixion, and hisclothes. 
were divided among the executioners. 

25. The thirdhour. 9A M. 

26. The superscription. ‘*‘The white tab- 
let nailed upon the cross above the head 
of the victim to declare the crime for 
which he was crucified.” —Pedoudet. 

27. Two thieves, or robbers; probably 
accomplices of Barabbas. See Luke 
xxiii. 39—-43- 

28. See Is. liii. 12. 

29. Thou that destroyest the Temple. 
See John ii. 19-21, Ps. xxii. 7, 8. 

31. He saved others ; Himself He can- 
not save. What they uttered in mockery 
as absurd, is the truth of the gospel. In 
order to save others he himself must die. 

32. That we may see and believe. 
‘*Men who hate the gospel are always 
proposing some testeof its value on which 
they would give it their confidence.’’— 
Robinson. Jesus gave them an even more 
conclusive proof of his divinity by rising 
from the dead, and they still refused to 
believe. * And they that were crucified with 
Him reviled Him.”” ** Either both did at 
first, and then one changed, or the ex- 
pression here is simply a general one.’”»— 
Peloubet. 

33- Stxth hour. Noon. The whole land: 
Judea or Palestine. This darkness was 
typical of the blackness of the deed men 
were doing, of the powers of darkness that 
seemed to be prevailing, of the darkness 
in our Saviour’s soul, of the darkness of 
sin over the whole earth. 

34. LVinth hour. 3 .mM. The hour .of 
the daily evening sacrifice of the lamb in 
the temple. Z/o7. See Ps. xxii. 1. Why 
hast thou forsaken me ? ‘Jesus, of course, 
was not really forsaken, but it seemed so 
to Him for the time. Jesus is represent- 
ed in the New Testament as subject to the 
whole experience of spiritual conflict which 
belongs to man.’’—Addvit. 

35. Elias. Greek for Elijah.. 

36. Vinegar. Thin sour wine, the or- 
dinary drink of the soldiers. Ps. lxix. 2t. 

37. ‘* The physical cause of His death 
has been thought by many to have been 
rupture of the heart. The broken heart 
being the result of mental distress, this 
theory draws our thoughts away from the 
mere bodily tortures which Christ endured 
to the mysterious woe which pressed upon 
Him because of imputed sin.’”’— Stock. 
See lxix. 20. 

38. The vail of the temple was rent in 
twain. This hung between the Holy 
Place aud the Holy of Holies, forty cubits 
long and twenty cubits high, of the thick- 
ness of the palm of the hand. The rend- 
ing of this veil signifying that the way 





into the holiest place (the presence of 
God) was made manifest through the 
death of Christ. 

39. He said, Truly this was the Son of 
God. The Roman centurion was accus- 
tomed to scenes of bloodshed and suffering. 
But the supernatural darkness, the earth- 
-quake, and above all the patience, dignity 
and utterances of the sufferer impressed 
him as belonging to a divine being. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. The crucifixion of Christ is the 
great central fact of the world’s history. 
Nothing that ever happened has had such 
-an influence on the lives of men even in 
this world; and that influence is greater 
to-day than ever before. The attention 
given to this lesson in so many parts of 
the world will give a fresh impulse to the 
influence of the cross of Christ. 

2. If Simon had known whose cross he 
was bearing, he would no doubt have 
welcomed the privilege of lightening the 
burden of the Redeemer of the world. 
May we not delay to take up the cross for 
Him until ‘‘ compelled to bear it.”’ 

3. The cross is a shame or a glory ac- 
cording to the spirit and motives with 
which we bear it.— Pe/oudet. 

4. Christ’s suffering for us shows ; The 
love of the Father for fallen men; His 
estimate of the guil®of sin ; His estimate 
of the value of the human soul; His 
faithfulness in carrying out the law against 
sin, while proving His readiness to forgive 
the sinner. 


SCHOOL. 

Mount Hotyoke.—Every year adds 
another polished stone to the ever-enlarg- 
ing monument to that noblest of women, 
Mary Lyon. Other American women 
have written graceful poems, brilliant ro- 
mances, and scholarly essays; but her 
life was an «pic. New England is rich 
in daughters who have ‘‘ done virtuous 
ly,’’ but it may be truly said of the holy- 
hearted heroine who founded Mount Holy- 
-Oke Seminary, ‘ thou excellest them all.’’ 
When that brave woman, sixty years ago, 
rode through the freezing wiuter nights, 
wrapped in a buffalo robe, to consult 
friends and to beg money for her darling 
project, she was possessed with one idea. 
It was the grand idea of founding an in- 
stitution in which the daughters of her 
native land could be trained up after the 
loftiest conception of Christian woman- 
hood. 

Mary Lyon’s beautiful dream has been 
more than fulfilled. The little school 
which she inaugurated at South Hadley, 
in 1837, has grown into Mount Holyoke 
College. On the roll of its graduates are 
over ten thousand names—many of which 
are among the best, the brightest, and the 
bravest of their sex. Nearly two hundred 
of them have consecrated themselves to 
the work of Foreign Missions. Many 
more have become teachers in various in- 
stitutions; several have founded other 
schools after the type of the one in which 
they were trained themselves. Mary Lyon 
dlied on the 5th of March, 1849, and was 
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buried beneath a marble monument in the 
Seminary grounds; but her dead hand 
laid the foundations of ‘‘ Wellesley,’ 
‘* Northfield,’? **Smith,’”” and many an- 
other grand institution for the higher edu- 
cation of woman’s head and heart. While 
these may be accounted as the offspring 
of her original idea, yet ‘‘ Mount Holy- 
oke’’ still stands as the pioneer, the 
model, and the mother of them all. 

In Miss Lyon’s day it was only a 
‘*Seminary ” with modest equipments. 
Now it has become a College with a staff 
of thirty-three teachers, and with over 
three hundred students on its catalogue. 
It has a library of over twelve thousand 
volumes, a fine laboratory and asfronomic 
observatory, with lectures by the cele- 
brated astronomer, Prof. Chas. A. Young. 
The ‘* Lyman Williston Hall’’ has been 
enlarged, and the “Goodnow Park ” 
affords fine grounds for the recreation of 
the young ladies. To find a President 
for the enlarged institution was no easy 
task; and the Trustees have come to 
Brooklyn and robbed our city of the 
most eminent lady teacher of whom we 
could boast. Miss Mary A. Brigham has 
been for a quarter of a century the Prin- 
cipal of our famous Brooklyn Heights 
Seminary, and has educated thousands of 
our cultured girls. Herself a graduate of 
‘*Mourt Holyoke,” she has refused the 
presidency of ‘*: Wellesley’’ and other 
high positions offered her. She has even 
turned a deaf ear to the petitions of us 
Brooklynites, and goes, as she believes, 
by the direction of Providence, to assume 
the lofty position once occupied by Mary 
Lyon. The trust will be safe in her hands, 
for she has inherited Mary Lyon’s spirit, 
and will diffuse the fervor of her evan- 
gelical influence into all the teachings of 
the institution. Such an event as the in- 
auguration of Miss Brigham in the presi- 
dency of ‘* Mount Holyoke’’ ought to 
arouse the widest enthusiasm among ‘its 
thousands of graduates, and it ought to be 
signalized by generous gifts of money to 
erlarge the endowments of the College 
and to erect new buildings commensurate 
with its needs.— 7. LZ. Cuyler, in N. Y. 
Evangelist. 
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SALVATION does not mean going to 
heaven, or escaping hell, but being united 
with Christ in a saved state, even as we 
were united with Adam in a lost condi- 
tion. After all, our salvation is but a 
secondary matter—a kind of means to- 
ward a higher end, even the object for 
which we were created, that we might 
glorify God, and do good to others. If 
you go from this truth, you may float 
away to pictures, visions, dreams, or 
temptations of all kinds. Give yourself 
to God to live for Him, and He will ac- 
cept you. He knows you cannot have 
this life until you are born again, there- 
fore He will give you that new birth by 
the way, and lead you forward into the 
life of usefulness besides. There is a 
work prepared for every one of us, and 
we can only be as happy as God wills us 
to be when we are in it.— Wm. Haslam. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 

THe DeatH ROLL or ALCoHOLisy.— 
Dr. Norman Kerr, an eminent physician 
of England, believing the statement of 
temperance people that 60,000 people 
died annually from the effects of stro 
drink to be extravagant, began as early as 
1870 a personal inquiry’in connection 
with several medical men and experts, ex. 
pecting to quickly disprove the figures, 
According to their deductions the latest 
estimates of deaths of adults annuall 
caused through intemperance are in Great 
Britain 120,000 ; in France, 142,000; in 
the United States, 80,000, or nearly q 
ha:f-million each year in three countries, 
aggregating a population of 112 000,000, 


YELLOW FEVER AND TEMPERANCE,— 
The physicians of Jacksonville, Fla., state 
publicly that those who drink liquor are 
less liable to recover from yellow fever; 
and Mayor Archibald, of the same city, 
in speaking of the ravages of this terrible 
scourge, says: ‘‘ It strikes persons of al- 
coholic habits fatally. The fever is of a 
very mild form. The mortality is only 
about fifteen per cent., and taking out the 
deaths of men addicted to the use of al- 
coholic beverages, the mortality would 
not exceed five per cent. Two-thirds of 
the fatality is due to the fact that persons 
have been accustomed to the use of strong 
drink before they are attacked by the 
fever, and in such cases the patient invari- 
ably dies, and without reaction. It isa 
frequent remark on the Jacksonville streets, 
that yellow fever is the best temperance 
lecture the city ever had.” — Union Signal. 


THe Way or MoperaTe Drink— 
‘©The waters have gone over me. But 
out of the black depths, could I be heard, 
I would cry to all those who have set foot 
in the perilous flood. Could the youth, 
to whom the flavor of his first wine is de. 
licious as the opening scenes of life, look 
in On my desolation, and be made to re 
alize what a dreary thing it is to be going 
down a precipice with open eyes, and 4 
passive will; to see his destruction and 
have no power to stop it, and yet to feel 
it all his own fault; to see all goodness lost 
and yet remember when it was not 80. 
Could he see my feverish eye, feverish 
with last night’s drink, and feverishly 
looking for to-night’s repetition of the 
folly ; could he feel the death out of which 
I cry with a feebler cry every day, it were 
enough to make him dash the sparkling 
beverage to the earth, and never to touch 
it again.’”’—Charles Lamb. 


WHERE Is THE RIGHT oF IT ?—Some 
time ago I saw it proclaimed in the press, 
by authority of a prominent and influen- 
tial clergyman, that he did not favor abstl- 
nence from alcoholic drinks, but, on the 
contrary, that he approved their habitual 
use. It seems to me there must be a right 
and a wrong as to this matter, and it 
ought not to be difficult to find. 

Some time ago a stranger to me and | 
were the only occupants of a carriage 10 
an English railway. The gentleman knew 
me ; he was a rector of the English church. 
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He commenced a conversation brusquely 
by asking : 

«Mr. Dow, do you (temperance peo- 
ple) hold that to drink a glass of wine is 
asin for us ?”’ 

We say nothing of that; but this is 
ourview. An intelligent man must know 
something of the sin, shame, crime, and 
horror which in this country come from 
intemperance. He must know that intem- 
perance comes from the drinking habits 
of society. He must know, also, that 
these are upheld and perpetuated by the 
example and influence of the better classes 
of the people. For a man who knows all 
this to lend the influence of his example 
to uphold the customs whence all this mis. 
chief comes is a mortal sin. We hold it 
to be a primary Christian duty so to live 
that if all the world should follow our ex- 
ample no harm could come from it. If 
our example of total abstinence should be 
adopted by all the world the sin, shame, 
crime, and infinite misery coming from 
intemperance would cease ir a day, and 
the world would be relieved of nine-tenths 
of the wretchedness by which it is now 
cursed.”? 

The rector made no reply. — Vea/ Dow. 


SESE ee 


CHINA. 


News from China continues of thrilling 
interest. Dr. Nevius writes to the Verth 
China Herald : 

“Scarcity prevails to a greater or less 
extent over the whole of Shantung. In the 
section bordering on the Pechili Bay, on 
the northwest, this scarcity becomes abso 
lute destitution. Roughly speaking, per- 
haps one third of the population of Shan- 
tung are now living on what is, in ordin- 
ary times, the food of horses, cattle, and 
swine. It is composed of chaff or leaves, 
mixed with beans, or a small proportion 
of grain or bean-cake. The coarsest and 
cheapest grains, millet and sorghum, are 
now regarded as luxuries beyond the reach 
of the masses. But there is yet another 
class, constantly increasing, and already 
numbering millions, still more to be com- 
miserated, who are living on chaff alone. 
In the markets chaff has largeiy taken the 
place of grain, and has its fixed market 
price. Many cannot even get this, much 
less bran. It is only for the ‘ chaff-eaters ’ 
that we have appealed for aid. As the 
coils of the famine are drawn tighter and 
tighter about its victims, hundreds, if not 
thousands, are transferred every day from 
the category of ‘cattle-food eaters’ to 
‘chaff-eaters ;’ and in the downward scale 
there is only one more step, and that is a 
coffinless grave. We can only hope, in 
our relief work, to improve the condition 
of the ‘ chaff-eaters,’ by giving them the 
means of getting a little grain to mix with 
their chaff or leaves. This hardly seems 
worthy of the name of charity ; but it is 
all that the people ask, and they receive it 
a&sagreat boon, and with sincere grati- 
tude. They cannot, of course, thrive on 
this allowance, but they can, for a limited 

ime, live on it. To many this pittance 
Comes too late. They have already passed 
the ‘ dead-line.’ "? 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


Few men are better known by their 
eminence in science than Dr. Jos. Leidy, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
President of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ence of Philadelphia. A peculiar feature 
of his scientific career has been an avoid- 
ance of all speculation as to what science 
may or may not be able to prove. His 
course has been the simple pursuit of sci- 
ence, and to leave to others to show the 
bearing of scientific discovery on the 
march of general intelligence. It shows 
the seductive nature of scientific specula- 
tion when one of this mental caliber un- 
takes a hand in this department, and dis- 
cusses evolution and its bearings on Scrip- 
ture and religion. Every one must have 
known that Dr. Leidy was an Evolutionist 
without his ever, perhaps, having said so 
in so many words, for much of his work 
has been in placing together facts that 
could have had no other name than con- 
tributions to evolutionary law; so all will 
take up with much interest his address on 
Evolution, delivered before the graduat- 
ing class of the Medical Department of 
the University,.and which was issued, 
some time ago, by George S. Davis, of 
Detroit. Dr. Leidy opens his address by 
an asseveration of his firm belief in the 
great power, of which all natural phenc- 

ena are but manifestations, of eternal 
and infinite power, which is everywhere 
recognized asGod. To God heattributes 
the direct production of that great mystery 
we call life. We may, he thinks, endea- 
vor to fathom the mystery how God pro- 
ceeded to make life; but so far in our 
journey we have only got so far as to find 
a complex combination of elements which 
exist in acommon material that does not 
pre-exist in the universal kingdom, and 
which we call protoplasm. Life comes in 
with the formation of this non pre-existent 
material, The great Creator’s secret 
ends, and so far as we are concerned, be- 
gins here. He has made the sun have 
something to do with the production of 
protoplasm, for only under the sun’s rays 
is the tiny ball of chlorophyl formed, 
which forms the green parts of plants, and 
in this tiny ball is the laboratory where 
the protoplasm is formed in which life ap- 
pears. The first-born of life he regards 
as the little unicellular plant Protococcus 
viridis; and he takes its universality as 
an argument in favor of this assumption. 
There is notaspot in the whole world 

where it is not found in abundance wher- 
ever acertain amount of moisture, warmth 
and sunlight is found; and he believes 
everything culminating in man has been 
evolved from this humble progenitor. He 
finds no difficulty in an objection some- 
times made that these primordial forms, 
under this assumption, are perpetual ; that 
they are forms on which death seems to 
have no power to lay its hand, because he 
regards the death of an old form and the 
production of new ones as in some sense 
an accident—in a true sense the interven- 
tion of some providential side issue which 
he seems to imply under the phrase 
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‘*change of circumstances,’’ and which 
others have called ‘‘ conditions of envi- 
ronment.’’ He finds no more difficulty 
in believing that a huge oak in its multi- 
farious forms can be evolved from a simple 
cell which first produced the acorn than that 
the cell of a protococcus, with ages of 
time instead of a few years, should end in 
man. Indeed, he seems to make the theory 
of evolution possible, from the acknowl- 
edged truth of the science of morphology. 
He contends that the doctrine of evolu- 
tion is emphatically the doctrine of Gene- 
sis, and quotes the declaration that ‘‘ God 
formed man of the dust of the ground ;” 
and he argues that those who contend that 
there is any conflict ‘* between science 
and religion ’’ (Scripture ?) must be those 
only who fail to see what to him is so evi- 
dent, evolution written in almost every 
line.—Jndependent. 








——-- - 


THE LEAGUE OF VIGILANCE FOR 
PEACE AND LIBERTY, OF MILAN. 





To this Italian society, created not 
long since, adhesions are- pouring in from 
all sides. The enumeration of the socie- 
ties, associations and groups which have 
given their adhesion to the work inaugu- 
rated by the Milanese democracy would 
fill several pages of this review. Most 
of the provincial journals have repro- 
duced the powerful manifesto of the Cen- 
tral Committee, with appeals to their 
readers to associate themselves with a 
movement in favor of Peace, Liberty and 
civilization. In a patriotic manifesto the 
students of Turin recall to their comrades 
the meeting of students of all nations at 
Bologna on the occasion of the centenary 
of that town, and urge them to unite in 
supporting the policy of peace and arbi- 
tration. To this appeal all the universi- 
ties of Italy have responded. In France 
the initiative taken by the Milanese de- 
mocracy has given rise to a striking mani- 
festation, and many deputies, senators 
and notabilities of science, literature and 
industry have addressed a collective sym- 
pathetic letter to the president and mem- 
bers of the Central Committee of the 
Milan League, in which they say, ‘‘ You 
are laboring for that general civil’zation 
of which peace is henceforth the primary 
condition, and for which all peoples, ab- 
juring their ancient animosities, should 
make it their glory to co-operate in mutual 
justice and respect.”’ 

The International League of Peace and 
Liberty of Geneva, through its president, 
M. Ch. Lemonnier, has also expressed 
itself in warm terms of sympathy with 
the Milan League. 

—American Advocate of Peace. 


ee 


IF we stand in the openings of the pres- 
ent moment, with all the length and 
breadth of our faculties unselfishly adjust- 
ed to what it reveals, we are in the best 
condition to receive what God is always 


ready to communicate. 
‘ —TZ. C. Upham. 
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From the Independent. 
PASTEUR AND RABIES. 


While the Bourse is blowing up and 
down its new South Sea Bubble, we may 
well turn to the dignified and marvellous 
scene occurring at the inauguration of the 
Pasteur Institute. lt is not merely a recog- 
nition of the estimate the French savans 
put upon the work of its distinguished sci- 
entist, but valuable to us because affording 
a condensed and authentic statement of 
the ground upon which this ovation and 
the dedication of a great scientific labora- 
tory seems justified. The inauguration 
took place November 14th, 1888. M. 
Bertrand, the Permanent Secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences, opened the ceremo- 
nies by a brief complimentary address of 
which the opening words were these : 


‘« During the past forty years, my dear 
Pasteur, you have permitted glory to come 
to you without moving a step toward it. 
Amongst so many routes, by which often 
one reaches for it, you yourself know but 
one, the route of truth.” 


The chief address was made by Pro- 
fessor Grancher. The following abstracts 
are made from it : 


‘“* Mr. President of the Republic and 
Gentlemen—The communication made by 
M. Pasteur to the Academy of Sciences on 
October 26th, 1885, in which he an- 
nounced that young Meister had been suc- 
cessfully inoculated with the antihydro 
phobic virus, created a deep sensation in 
the scientific world. It was, indeed, the 
first direct application to man of a general 
method of treatment of virulent and con- 
tagious diseases, and we can easily under- 
stand the enthusiasm and hopes of some, 
and the skepticism, even the hostility, of 
others. 

‘* After Meister and Jupelle, the wound- 
ed came to M. Pasteur and his assistants 
in such numbers that they had to organize 
a service accessory to the antihydrophobic 
treatment, matriculation of patients, dress- 
ing of wounds, correspondence, etc., so 
much so, that the year 1886 was abso- 
lutely absorbed by the amount of work re- 
quired for the vaccination of 2682 per- 
sons, French and foreigners, each person 
receiving on an average from fifteen to 
twenty inoculations. 

‘‘In the beginning of the year 1887, 
the Academy of Medicine took up the 
question, and we were then enabled to 
combat by facts and numbers those calum- 
nious reports which excited the public 
mind and frightened our patients. At the 
same time, the learned societies at Naples, 
Vienna and St. Petersburg took up the 
discussion of this subject, and the war be- 
tween the Pasteurians and the anti-Pas- 
teurians was a serious one. 

‘« In those scientific discussions in which 
the attack and the defence were equally 
vivid, everything has been said for and 
against the antirabic method of vaccina- 
tion; its adversaries sustaining that the 
method is inefficacious and dangerous ac- 
cording to the case presented ; its parti- 
sans, on the contrary, claiming that anti- 


rabic vaccination is devoid of danger and 
marvelously efficacious. 

‘¢ The battle, which was suspended for 
several months, was taken up again in 
July, in the présence of M. Pasteur, who 
answered his contradictors with his well- 
known gallantry. It was brought forward 
by the report of the English Commission 
which M. Pasteur presented to the Acad- 
emy. This official commission, composed 
of the most celebrated scientific men of 
England, having a young and clever physi- 
ologist, Mr. V. Horsley, as reporter, ar 
rived in Paris in a very incredulous spirit. 
After having made a very serious study of 
the facts presented, they returned to Eng- 
land and repeated the experiments of M 
Pasteur ; the experimental control lasted 
more than one year. The conclusion of 
the Commission, to the great disappoint- 
ment of our adversaries, was, textually, 
that ‘ M. Pasteur had discovered a pre- 
ventive method of hydrophobia compar- 
able to the one of vaccination against 
variola.’ 

‘The discussion at the Academy was 
ended by the following words of M. Cnar- 
cot: 

‘¢¢ Yes, the inventor of antirabic vacci- 
nation can to day, more than ever, march 
forward, head erect, and pursue the ac- 
complishment of his glorious task, without 
allowing himself to turn for one single 
moment because of the outcries of system- 
atic contradiction or the insidious mur- 
murs of disparagement.’ 

‘© These words were listened to and re- 
membered by all, and the year 1888 has 
been a pacific one.’’ 


eee - —— 


SLAVERY UNDER BRITISH AU- 
THORITY. 


‘‘The decision of the High Court at 
Calcutta to leave the Christian girl Luch- 
min to the custody of the vile man Rada- 
kissen to whom her depraved m»ther sold 
her, has not come upon us (says Zhe 
Bombay Guardian) as a surprise. ‘ Jus- 
tices Mitter and Macpherson have done 
their best to make the administration of 
law in British India a further by word and 
siench throughout the world. Their de- 
cision is flagrantly opposed to the merits 
and facts of the case; and the reason for 
it must be looked for elsewhere than in the 
case itself. ‘Those friendsof poor Luch- 
min who expected that her cause would 
receive impartial consideration by this 
Calcutta Court have experienced a rude 
shock. The position at the present mo- 
ment is this—a Christian girl has been 
sold to the highest bidder, and the highest 
Court in India has ratified the bargain. 
The curtain falls for a few days only, upon 
this scene of slavery and lust. 

‘« The shout of triumph which has been 
raised by Government organs at the defeat 
of Luchmin’s prolonged struggle for the 
preservation of her virtue, will fall strange- 
ly upon the ears of the Christian public 
of Great Britain. But these rejoicings 
over the agony of a girl who has been 
trampled and stamped upon by the chi- 


valry of those who represent Queen Vic. 
toria in India, will necessarily be short 
lived. God and His people are not dead,” 

The Banner of Asia for April is almost 
entirely devoted to a description of this 
cruel case of oppression and infamy, and 
we could wish that copies of it were large. 
ly circulated among the Christian electors 
of this country. It may be had at the 
office of Zhe Sentinel, Paternoster square. 
An editorial introductory note says: 

‘* The fact has now tu be written down, 
and burnt into the heart of the people of 
Great Britain, that in their great Easter 
Empire, human slavery of the worst kind 
exists, and has received the sanction of 
the highest judicial and administrative 
authorities. The High Court of Appeal 
at the capital of India has refused to in. 


.tervene on behalf of the heroic girl who 


has been engaged in a life-and-death strug. 
gle for her virtue through nearly six months. 
The following narrative of the contemptu- 
ous way in which the rights of Native 
women are treated under British rule in 
India, is therefore printed for the infor. 
mation of the British people, and especial- 
ly of the Christian Churches of Great 
Britain, in the confidence that this tale of 
agony and injustice will not be told in 
vain : 

** Luchmin’s case is in several aspects a 
typical one. Her cause is the cause of 
Indian womanhood. It is even more than 
that. It is the caase of pure and just 
judicial administration in India. What is 
specially asked for is an independent Par- 
liamentary Commission to investigate 
Luchmin’s case in all its stages, and the 
law relating to Indian women generally; 
and that Luchmin be meanwhile, as she 
desires; aliowed to return to her Christian 
friends, where she will -be no longer a 
slave, and will be free from attacks upon 
her virtue. In order to ensure absolute 
impartiality, no official, and no one in 
any way connected with Indian official 
life, should be placed upon this Commis: 
sion. There is surely justice and chivalry 
enough in Great Britain, and not least in 
the British House of Commons, to re 
spond to so reasonable a request.”"— Zhe 
Christian. 4 

Tue Parsis of India have great faith in 
evil spirits; and you may often see a Parsi 
woman shaking out her thin net jacket 
in the morning, lest demons should have 
got in during the night. They believe» 
a resurrection, and a judgment to come, 
and a place of reward and punishment, 
but have no idea of an atonement for sit. 
The bodies of the dead are immediately 
taken away to a round tower built for the 
purpose, and well named Tower of Silence, 
and left upon one of the ledges which are 
all around it, to be food for the hideous 
vultures. 

Man by living wholly in submission to 
the Divine Influence, becomes surrounded 
with, and creates for himself, internal 
pleasures infinitely greater than any be 
can otherwise attain to—a state of heavel- 
ly beatitude. —/J. P. Greaves. 
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RURAL. 


Tue PREMIUM SCHEDULE for the Tenth 
Annual Spring Fair of the Moorestown 
Agricultural and Industrial Society, to be 
held at that place Sixth mo. 6th, 7th and 
sth next, has been received, and appears 
to be an interesting Fair book. The offer 
of Special Premiums by representative 
firms scattered through the country is cer- 
tainly large. ‘The ease with which large 
premiums can thus be secured is sure to 
draw an immense amount of exhibits and 

trons to the Fair. The programme of 
Field Trials of Agricultural Implements 
and Machinery, in which this Fair is the 
pioneer, is, if possible, larger and more 
interesting than ever. The indications 
point to this being the most successful 
Fair ever held at Moorestown, New Jersey. 


SENATOR STEWART, of Nevada, has re- 
cently written a paper on the reclaiming 
of the western deserts, a subject which has 
occupicd some attention lately. The arid 
region of the United States occupies about 
two-fifths of its entire area, aggregating 
about 1,200 000 square miles, and capable 
ofsupporting a population of 200,000,000. 
Itextends from the one hundredth meri- 
dian west to the Pacific Ocean, excluding 
portions of California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington Territory. Within the greater por- 
tion of this area, water is the first requisite 
to successful agriculture, and land is the 
second ; the successful solution of the 
desert problem seems to lie in the proper 
management of the water supply for irri- 
gation and in the establishment of laws 
regulating the same. California already 
has laws in regard to water distribution, 
which leave the matter to local districts 
for arrangement. This has proved a satis- 
factory method. As Senator Stewart points 
out, there is now at the disposal of engi- 
neers a vast amount of accumulated expe- 
tience in the erection of hydraulic works 
in the ancient countries of the East, and 
also in Egypt, Italy, Mexico, and South 
America.— American. 


A Worp FoR THE FarM Hanp.—Why 
don’t some would-be reformer who is am- 
bitious for political preferment lift up his 
voice in behalf of the much abused but 
necessary appurtenance to the farm, the 
farm hand? Much has been said and 
written in regard to the laborers in facto- 
ties and machine shops, but nobody cham- 
pions the cause of the farm hand. Let 
people talk of reducing the hours of labor 
of the factory hand from ten to eight hours 
per day, but can they not do something 
inthis direction for the farm hand too? 
He has to work from the first dawn of day 
until eight or nine o’clock at night with- 
out a minute’s intermission except at meal 
time. He works about sixteen hours a 
day from the first of April until the first 
of November, and yet he is never men- 
tioned by the politicians. He is of too 
little account in politics for demagogues to 
take any interest in him. The politicians 
ate working not for philanthropy, but for 
Votes, and the farm hands will never be 





mentioned in the halls of legislation until 
they are organ’zed into societies and 
unions for the purpose of obtaining their 
rights. 


It is usually the case that a hand on a 


farm hires out for his whole time, but that 
is no valid reason why a farmer should 
try to get all the work out of him that it 
is possible to get. 
treated as an intelligent human being and 
not worse than a brute. 
uses his horses with greater humanity than 
he does his hired man, 
look upon hired men as beneath them and 
as unworthy the slightest familiarity. In 
the country nearly all the young men are 
obliged tu hire out to work upon the farm 


The hand should. be 
Many a farmer 


Some farmers 


to a greater or less cxtent in order to get 


enough ahead to go to farming on their 
own account, unless one should be so for- 


tumate as to have a father wealthy and 


generous enough to give him a start. 


The sons of many intelligent and well-to- 
do farmers may be found thus employed. 


There are thousands of young men better 


educated and who are morally and intel- 
lectually better men than their employers 


and entitled to greater respect and con- 


sideration from society. 


When a man hires out to a farmer in the 
usual way, he places himself practically in 
the farmer’s power. He may be turned 
off at the farmer’s pleasure and he has 
practically no redress whatever. If he 
makes any attempt to resist any imposi- 
tion that is put upon him, or if he is 
guilty of the slightest oversight in the per- 
formance of the labor assigned him, he 
may be summarily dismissed from employ- 
ment, when too, perhaps the heaviest part 
of the season’s work is done and employ- 
ment very difficult to obtain. If the ty- 
ranny of the farmer becomes unbearable 
and he leaves before the time for which 
he is hired has expired, ten chances to 
one the farmer reserves a goodly portion 
of his wages as damages. Farmers are as 
ready as any other class of people to talk 
of the injustice done to employés on the 
railroads and in the factories, but when it 
comes to reform at home, that is a differ- 
ent thing. 


The farmer gains nothing by this sort of 
treatment toward his hired hands. A man 
will not take the interest in the farmer’s 
work that he would were he used other- 
wise,and he will do no more work in a month 
working sixteen hours a day than he would 
if he worked twelve. His heart is not in the 
work and his usefulness is greatly im- 
paired. Give him shorter hours, lighter 
work, time and opportunity for reading, 
and instead of a mere drudge, you will 
have an intelligent and willing assistant.— 
Farm Hand, in Practical Farmer. 





es 


HEED not distressing thoughts when 
they rise ever so strongly in thee; nay, 
though they have entered thee, fear them 
not, but be still awhile, not believing in 
the power which thou feelest they have 
over thee, and it wiil fall on a sudden. 

—T. Penington. 


interest in the Academy chapel. 
class consisted of two young men and 
four young ladies. 
numbers present and the interest mani- 
fested, almost the whole town and sur- 





Correspondence. 





— 


NewserG, Orecon, Fifth mo. 13th, 1889. 


Editor Friends’ Review: The closing 


exercises of Friends’ Pacific Academy 
took place during the past week. On the 
evening of the 7th inst. a literary enter- 
tainment was given to a full house by the 
students. 
commencement exercises of the Grammar 


On the following evening the 


School class were listened to with much 
The 


Judging from the 


rounding country are way m friends of the 
institution. The class acquitted them- 


selves well, and did credit to the school. 


Wm. Travis, a Presbyterian minister from 
another part of the county, made the ad- 
dress to the class. The day following 
was a ‘red letter’’ day for the Academy. 
The weather was all that could be desired 
and all nature seemed to wear an expres- 
sion of gladness. At nine in the morn- 
ing the audience gathered to witness the 
commencement exercises of the Academy 
class. There was only one member of 
this class, a young man named Elmer E. 
Washburn. He has been a close student, 
applying himself faithfully to his studies, 
his examinations always showing solid 
work. In the subject of his address, 
‘*Qur Ideals,” the well directed thought 
and expression gave ample evidence of 
time well spent in the school-room. The 
subject of the address to the class by Prof. _ 
Morrison was ‘‘ Higher Education.’’ This 
address was well received, complimentary 
remarks being heard on every hand at the 
close. At noon the contents of well filled 
baskets were placed on long tables in the 
Gymnasium Hall, and all present were in- 
vited to partake of the bountiful repast. 
Thus ended the fourth year of Friends’ 
Pacific Academy. 

Probably a Friends’ school was never 
started with as little promise of speedy 
results. The doubtful ones shook their 
heads and said the time had not come 
when a Friends’ Academy could succeed 
in the northwest—in Oregon nearly three 
thousand miles from the main body of 
the Church. Dr. Elias Jessup wisely argued 
that the Church must have the school, as 
it never could prosper without it. At the 
opening we had about 30 students, while 
this year we had 122. The Board of 
Managers has many times felt embarrassed 
from the lack of proper financial aid, and 
we are not now in the position financially 
that we would desire, but when we look 
around and see the fruits of the work 
done by the institution, we are ready to 
say no backward steps will be taken. 
Thorough work has been done the past 
year under the management of Edwin 
Morrison, B. S., as Principal, assisted by 
Mary E. Miles and Annie E. Bell. Prof. 
Morrison has been engaged as Principal 
for next year, and will spend the time 
during vacation delivering lectures and 
working up an interest in education, and 
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during the summer will take a trip over 
the mountains and to the sea coast in or- 
der to make a collection for the cabinet. 
Prof. G. N. Hartley and wife, of Foun. 
tain City, Ind., both experienced teachers, 
who come well recommended, will assist 
in the school. James Vestal and wife, 
lately from Hesper, Kansas, will have 
charge of the boarding halls. The grade 
of the course of study has been raised, 
and the course now equals that of most 
of the colleges in the State. ‘* All things 
work together for good to them that love 
God.’’ Friends’ Pacific Academy is a 
‘« fixed fact.”? E. H. Woopwarp, 
Chairman Board of Managers. 


FRESH COLLATERAL TESTIMONY. 


JerusaLem, April 24th, 1889. 

Editor of Friends’ Review : It has been 
suggested to me that a few lines of per- 
sonal testimony and narrative may find a 
place in your columns, and be acceptable 
as fresh proof that the truths to which 
Friends have specially borne witness, are 
true indeed, and that now as of old, the 
arm of the Lord, and it alone, is a sure 
defence. 

The word ‘‘Bedouin,’’ still more even 
than ‘* Ishmaelite,’’ conveys to most folks 
the idea that with him at least it would be 
impossible to practice peace principles ; 
and yet for more than two years and a 
half, my wife and I have resided among 
such a people, without arms or weapons of 
any kind, whilst at the same time not scrup- 
ling to denounce theft or violence in plain 
language, whether exercised towards our- 
selves or others. It will be known to most 
of your readers that the old territory of 
Moab was situated on the eastern side of 
the Dead Sea, and stretched from the 
Arnon southward to the land of Edom, 
but many are unaware that there is to-day 
one inhabited city in that land, which has 
always had a living population, known in 
the Bible as Kir, the scene of the tragedy 
described in 2 Kings iii (and recorded from 
another standpoint on the Moabite stone 
discovered at D.bon, now called DAi- 
ban). This old Kir-haraseth of Kings 
and Isaiah is now called Kerak, and the 
sheikhs of Kerak have been too well ac 
quainted with the sword exercise to be 
mastered by the Turks, though, like them, 
Mohammedans. In this city of Kerak, 
however, there is about a sixth of the 
population who are Christians, and this 
is the last outpost of even nominal Chris- 
tianity: beyond, all is Moslem until the 
Persian Gulf is reached, or rather as far 
as British India. Surely here is a gate at 
which the disciples of Jesus should knock 
for entrance; but how? with gun and 
sabre? I trow not, let the Moslem keep 
those instruments of conversion for his own 
faith. Believing that ‘‘ go ye into all the 
world, beginning at Jerusalem,’’ included 
what is visible from the roofs of that city, 
I, four years ago went to the dreaded 
sheikh, Mohammed Mujelli, gave him a 
letter, and told him that two English peo- 
ple who had read 1n their Bibie of Moab, 
and who knew that God loved its people 
now as much as He did in the time of 


Moses and David, were willing to come 
and teach the children, give medicines to 
the sick, help the helpless—if he was will- 
ing: that they would come without 
weapon of any sort, trusting in his word 
and in the God who sent them. He ex- 
pressed his willingness, and two years ago 
last September we took up our residence 
where no Englishman, and certainly no 
Englishwoman had resided since the Cru- 
sades. Law, as we understand the word, 
does not exist; people are shot down 
without reluctance; ‘‘ memo me impune 
/acessit’’ is nowhere more insisted on; 
‘*in time of peace prepare for war,” if it 
be a wise maxim, certainly should here 
prove its wisdom, for it is universally act- 
ed on, and of course with the result that 
there is an ever-raging and ever widening 
flood of hatred, cruelty and murder; we 
have seen the various sections of the city 
in internecine confi ct, a thous. nd missiles 
in the air at one moment, and have been 
engaged ourselves for hours afterwards in 
binding up the wounds: 


‘* But out of all the Lord 
Hath brought us by-His love, 
And still He doth His help afford, 
And hides our life above.” 


The people have tried our mettle; pis- 
tols have been fired to frighten ; spears 
have been hurled so ner as to be taken 
by the point and turned aside; and the 
sword has been drawn to show what could 
be done. But ‘‘ the remainder of wrath”? 
has been restrained; and if some time it is 
not, and Cain’s crime be repeated, may 
Abel’s faith be shown by us. Where 
never before was anything of the sort ac- 
complished, a hundred copies of the 
Scriptures (in whole or in part) have been 
sold; half a score of boys can read and 
understand the English language; more 
than twice that number have learned to 
read their native Arabic, and know by 
heart and by lip portions of the Scrip- 
ture. We have two Sunday-schools, one 
for Moslems another for Christians; and 
on Friday afternoons my wife has a B.ble 
reading with the mothers of our scholars 
in one of their houses, a most blessed and 
profitable gathering. The whole of the 
commandments (not merely eight or 
nine, and omitting what is ‘‘not suited 
to us”), the whole are taught to those 
Moslem children as God’s revelation of 
His will and His law; and by text and in 
other ways they are taught that whilst (as 


all Moslems believe) ‘‘ there is one God,” | 


there is also ‘‘one Mediator between 
God and man, the man Christ Jesus, who 
gave His life a ransom for all.’’ -And so 
God permits us to teach these little Be- 
douins what neither they nor their fathers 
had known; while thousands are each 
year helped with medicines and oint- 
ments. ‘To Him be the praise! 
WILLIAM LETHEBY. 





AN OSTENTATIOUS spirit in a professor 
of religion does great injury—that gzving 
out that he is some great one. Evena 
child will often detect this spirit, when we 
think no one discovers it. 


THE SHADOWY HANDS. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON, 


I watched him from afar, with eyes 
That ached to see what perils lay 
Close-set along the jagged way— 

What unsuspected ills might rise 
To lure his ambushed feet astray, 


I knew that he must press the path 
Marked for each human soul, alone; 
That he must meet the dangers strewn 

Unhelped—that love the utmost hath 
No charm against the tripping stone, 


My lids were wet with anxious tears ; 
He dreamed not of the pitfalls spread 
To trap his all too careless tread. 

His thought was on the buoyant years 
So flushed with sunshine overhead, 


I could but fold my hands, and plead 
That heavenly prescience, tender, sweet, 
Would choose safe passage for his feet, 

And, in his hour of straitest need, 

Guide where the devious crossways meet, 


But as I gazed athwart the night, 
Whose doubt, like mists, around me clung, 
The prayer was hushed upon my tongue: 
Just where the way was flintiest, light, 
Star-like, was on a sudden flung, 


And for a moment, circling round, 
I felt the sweep »f winged bands, 
I saw the stretch of shadowy hands, 
I heard a voice whose mystic sound 
The rapt soul only understands: 


“ I charge you, bear him safely, lest 
He dash his foot against a stone.” 
The light was gone—the vision flown; 
Comfort unearthly calmed my breast, 
My darling did not walk alone! 
. —S. S. Times. 


Lexington, Va. 


—_———- oe 


WHEN WORE IS DONE. 


It is as if the world were glad! 

Whether in light cr darkness clad, 

The hour is never dull or sad 
When work is done, 


The very voices in the street 

Are turned to notes more soft and sweet; 

We love all things we chance to meet 
When work is done, 


The gentle music of the breeze, 

The tender whispers of the trees, 

And every sound has power to please 
When work is done, 


Upon each dear, familiar face 

Rests some new trait of winsome grace, 

And joy lights up the old home-place 
When work is done. 


Life’s tumult suddenly grows still, 

And love and gladness and good-will 

Come with their peace the heart to fill, 
When work is done. 


But when the hours of labor close, 

And earth is wrapped in sweet repose, 

A.nd all things sleep—alas for those 
With work undone! 


Oh, kind Taskmaster, let thy rest 
Be to tired workers manifest, 
And unto all who do their best, 
Say thou, ‘* Well done!” 
MARIANNE FARNINGHAM- 
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From Vick’s Magazine, 


GROW, AND KEEP ON GROWING. 





The sun shone out on a clear March day, 
And sent his beams, so cheery, 

Straight from the heavens so far away 
Through a snow-bank damp and dreary, 
Down, down and down through the forest 

mold, 
Though the chill west winds were blowing, 
And said to the small seeds hidden there, 
“Grow, and keep on growing.” 


The seeds sprang up at the earnest call, 
And the white roots burrowed lowly 
In the deep, damp soil, poor patient things, 
But the plants crept upward slowly ; 
They timidly peeped above the ground 
And sighed, “ It has just been snowing ; 
We'll snuggle back,” but the sun sent word 
“ Grow, and keep on growing.” 


Then the tiny mouths of the slender roots 
Drank of the moisture springing 

Amid the moss—the earth's sweet soil 
The food for their fruitage bringing. 

But creeping thus in the dark, they found 
Boulders their path bestrewing ; 

“We'll rest,” they said; but the sun said 

“No! 

Grow, and keep on growing.” 


Then upward shot a spire of leaves, 
And there neath the sun unfolding, 
A tiny Oak spread its branching boughs, 
A sight well worth beholding. 
Soon tow'ring high—a forest king— 
It made a noble showing, 
Through heeding this earnest message well, 
“Grow, and keep on growing.” 


If a weight of woe or the winds of care 
Check the soul in its upward springing, 
Send the roots of the heart to take stronger 

hold, 
A sweeter nutrition bringing, 
Then fill the soul with all right desires, 
Aspire—for there is no knowing 
How high shall mount the soul that strives 
To grow, and keeps on growing. 
DART FAIRTHORNE, 


a 


LOSS AND GAIN. 





I sorrowed that the golden day was dead, 
Its ight no more the country side adorn- 


ing ; 
But whilst I grieved, behold !—the East grew 
red 
With morning. 


I sighed that merry Spring was forced to go, 
And doff the wreaths that did so well be- 
come her ; 
But whilst I murmured at her absence, lo !— 
*Twas Summer. 


I mourned because the daffodils were killed 
By burning skies that scorched my early 
posies ; 
But whilst for these I pined my hands were 
filled 
With roses. 


Half broken-hearted I bewailed the end 
Of friendships than which none had once 
seemed nearer, 
But whilst I wept I found a newer friend, 
And dearer. 


And thus I learned old pleasures are es- 
tranged, 
Only that something better may be given ; 
Until at last we find this earth exchanged 
For Heaven. 
’ —Good Words. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN [NTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRrIT- 
AIN.—The British steamer “German Em. 
peror,” from London for Bilboa, ran into the 
British steamer Beresford, from Hartlepool 
for Bumbay, at 4 o'clock on the morning of 
the 2oth inst., while the latter was lying at 
anchor on the Goodwin Sands. The former 
instantly sank. None on board the Beresford 
were lost, but six are missing from the Ger- 
man Emperor, 

Among the persons upon whom Queen Vic- 
toria conferred honors on the occasion of the 
anniversary of her 7oth birthday are Joseph 
Boehm, the sculptor; George Burns and 
Professor Stokes, who are made baronets. 
Andrew Reid, Inspector General of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, has been made a knight. 

A meeting of Unionist members of the 
House of Lords anc House of Commons, 
held on the 21st inst., adopted a memorial 
to the Government, praying for the abolition 
of the Viceroyship of Ireland, and the trans- 
fer of its functions to a Secretary of State. 
This memorial further asks for a royal resi- 
dence in. Dublin—the memorial to be pre- 
sented to Lord Salisbury. 

At a meeting held by the Dublin Branch 
of the National League on the 2!stinst., Pro- 
fessor Galbraith denounced the proposal to 
abolish the office of Viceroy of Ireland as an 
insidious attempt at a further absorption of 
that country, saying that any interference 
with that office would fail if the Parnellites 
chose to obstruct it. 

A most important measure will be intro- 
duced in the present session of Parliament. 
A Loan and Valuation Board will be formed, 
under the new act, which will be entrused 
with the task of making a re-va]uation of the 
whole of Ireland, with the handling of the 
new coming purchase bills, with the granting 
of loans under the Ashbourne act, It is said 
that the Irish members seem to be aware that 
the acceptance of the measure would commit 
their party to the support of some of the 
leading principles of Balfour’s local govern- 
ment and land measures, 

A very important meeting was held at the 
home of General Boulanger on the evening 
of the 24th inst. A number of the election 
agents from Paris attending. It is stated that 
the Boulangerist party will contest every seat 
at the next general election in the Tenth mo, 


FRANCE.—President Carnot, on the 2[st 
inst. gave an audience to Whitelaw Reid, 
the American Minister, who presented his 
credentials. In his remarks the latter said 
that he should endeavor to maintain and 
stimulate the esteem which President Har- 
rison and the whole American people held 
for France. 

A second ballot has been ordered at Char- 
enton, where General Boulanger was de- 
feated for the Municipal Council by only two 
votes, 

The trial of General Boulanger has been 
postponed until Eighth month. : 

It is stated that the machinery palace of 
the Exposition is the largest building ever 
constructed under oneroof, The roof has no 
support with the exception of twenty arches 
hinged at the foundation plates and apex, to 
provide for the expansion and contraction 
under the various changes in temperature, 

GERMANY.—It is stated that in the Samoan 
Conference, Germany, at the last moment, 
raised the question of indemnity. The Amer- 
ican members strenuously objected, claiming 
that the Samoans were too poor to pay any 
indemnity. It is stated that the sum asked 
by Germany is very large. The American 


delegates, it is thought, will not consent to 
more than a nominal indemnity. The Com- 
missioners have been directed to insist upon 


restoring the status quo, as Germany deposed 
Malietoa, and must restore him as king. The 
Germans claim that America should be satis- 
fied with the fact that Malietoa was pardoned 
by the German Emperor at the beginning of 
the Conference. 

Three thousand masons in Berlin have 
gone on strike. 

[In consequence of the non-acceptance by 
the owners of the strikers’ terms, the Gelsen- 
kerchen miners met on the 22d inst. and re- 
solved to continue the strike. The majority 
at Dortmund have resumed work. 

The stnkes in Westphalia, it is hoped, wilt! 
be settled through the medium of Deputy 
Hammacher, who has been partially suc- 
cessful in bringing them to terms. 


AUSTRIA. HUNGARY.—-Forty-five persons 
lost their lives through the floods in Bohemia, 

Ten thousand miners at Saar have struck, 
The Prague tramway lines are at a stand- 
still, owing to the strike of the drivers. 


Domestic.—-A telegram from O.tawa 
states that it is thought that there will short- 
ly be a settlement of the fishery question and 
Behring sea difficulty. It is understood that 
Sir Julian Pauncefote has pressed tor an 
early settlement of Behring sea tlaims. The 
Canadian Minister of Marine and Fisheries 
has decided to establish at Halifax an intel- 
ligence depot for the purpose ot supplying 
the fishermen of the Gulf and Atlantic coast 
with information as to the movements of va- 
rious bait fishes. Returns will be received 
and collected at Halifax and bulletins is- 
sued from time to time as occasion may re- 
quire, 

The commander of the British war ship 
“ Lily” has issued a proclamation to the effect 
that he would not allow Newfoundland 
fishermen to set their nets to catch herring, 
and if they did so he would confiscate their 
nets. This proclamation wastorn down by 
the people and bloodshed is feared. 

The Grand river, near Chillicothe, Mo., is 
greatly swollen and the bottoms are flooded ; 


‘the ferry boats have been washed away, the 


bridges are unapproachable, and great dam- 
age has been done, though not much loss of 
lite is reported. 

Water works are to be established in San 
Luis Potosi, Mexico, by an American com- 
pany. 

Yellow fever is reported in Vera Cruz, 
Mexico. 

A train on the S:. Louis and San Francisco 
Railroad was thrown over an embankment 
near Sullivan, Mo., on the evening of the 
25th instant. Thirty-six passengers were in- 
jured, some seriously. It is claimed that the 
spikes and fish plates had been removed from 
the rails and that it was a case of train wreck- 
ing. 

South America is importing wheat. On the 
22d inst. a British steamer was chartered to 
transport 10,000 quarters of wheat from Oles- 
sa, Russia, to Rio de Janeiro, Last week a 
steamer was chartered from here to Monte- 
video for nearly 70,000 bushels of wheat. 


The steamer Alvena sailed from New York 
on the 25th inst. with fifty men anda quan- 
tity of implements and stores to begin work 
on the Nicaragua Canal. 

A despatch trom Guthrie says that the sol- 
diers were called out for the first time since 
the opening of Oklahoma and for several 
hours Guthrie was under martial law, 


Recently the Council passed an ordinance 
empowering the Marshal to eject every per- 
son whose claim for a lot had been rejected 
by the arbitration board, This being put into 
execution would affect about a thousand peo- 
ple or more, Great disturbances arose from 
this and more trouble is anticipated. 





Died. 


JONES.—At Chicago, Ills.. Fifth mo 14th, 
1889, Joseph Jones, in his 75th year; a mem- 
ber and elder of Chicago Monthly Meeting, 
Illinois. 

Born in Southampton county, Va, he re- 
moved with his father in 1826 to Jefferson 
county, Ohio, and from there with his family 
in 1867 to Chicago, Ills., where he at once 
took an active interest in establishing the 
Friends’ meeting in that city, and until the 
close of his life maintained a fervent desire 
that it should embody and exemplify the 
principles and doctrines of the church of his 
fathers. He possessed important qualifica- 
tions which enter prominently into the com- 
pleteness of the church militant, reverence, 
with cheerfulness, godliness, brotherly kind- 
ness, love. His heart and home were always 
open to welcome friends and strangers— 
‘the watchmen on the walls of Zion,” and 
those whose feet are so beautiful upon the 
mountains, 

The last evening of his life he spent at his 
home, much of the time in religious conver- 
sation with a minister who was stopping there 
over night. He said he had never enjoyed 
himself so much as he had in the last few 
weeks, talking with his family and friends 
upon the Bible and religious subjects. The 
day following he went to and returned from 
his place of business, and after only a few 
moments of illness his spirit, freed from the 
“earthly tabernacle,” departed, as we be- 
lieve, “ to be forever with the Lord.” 


JONES.—At Chicago, Fourth month 9th, 
1889, Marion Elma, youngest daughter of 
Edward W. and Elma M. Jones and grand- 
daughter of Joseph Jones, aged 8 years. 

She was a child of sweet timidity, which 
made her unusually attractive, and of rare 
thoughtfulness for the comfort of her own 
dearones, This trait was strikingly shown 
during her brief illness, seeming to almost 
forget her intense suffering in her anxiety to 
spare her devoted parents care and wakeful 
hours, Being early taught to speak with 
Jesus, she was engaged in this trustful ser- 
‘vice at times until near the close of her fair 
young life,. On one occasion, in alluding to 
her recov@fy, she said, ‘“ Nevertheless not as 
I will, But as Thou wilt.” 


“Ts it losing to have given 
One to swell the songs of Heaven ?” 





A NORMAL GRADUATE, HAVING 
several years’ experience and good tes- 
timonials, wishes a position as teacher the 
coming autumn. Address TEACHER, 
Office of Friends’ Review. 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


MEETING OF THE ASSOCIAT- | 


ed Executive Committee of Friends 


on Indian Affairs is to be held (D. V.) at | 


Marion, Grant county, Indiana, at 9 A. M, 
Sixth mo, 20th, 1889. There are special rea- 
sons why all the older members of the Com- 
mittee that can attend should do so. 

James E, Ruoaps, Clerk. 


OCIETY FOR HOME CULTURE.— 
The Annual Public Meeting.will be held 

at Friends’ Select School, 140 N, Sixteenth 
St., Seventh-day, Sixth mo. 8th, at 3.30 P. M. 


EVERY LADY 


m This is your oppor- 

Stunity. A mew de= 

parture. SILks di- 

#rect from the manu- 

@ \facturers to yon 

i prices 

the best 

goods within 

reach ofall. We 

re the only man- 

fmufacturers in the 

J. 8. selling die 

recttocon- 
summers. 

You take no 

{ risk. We ware 

h. rant every 

\. piece of goods 

B.aS represent- 

med, Or money 

= refunded.See 

sy our referen- 

y se. We are 

the oldest 

Silk Manufactur- 

ers in the U.S. Es- 

ablished in 1838, 


Black Silks im e W 

h ress Sjlks in Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, 
Fale Srencaiee and Aida Cloths, in Blacks 
only. Wesend toall parts of the U.S. It will 
cost you only a postal card to see for you:- 
selves. Send a postal and we will forward 
you SAMPLES FREE with prices. 


O. S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Centre, Conn: idan 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, - 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 


Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 
with eac. ress ra rm we pre- 
ct sent the buyer with 1000 Yards 
Sewing Silk, and encagh Silk 
ees Braid to bind bottom 0! dress. 
THE GOODS *y,Perest ine 


ALL CARRYIN 


CHARGES PREPAID 
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CELLULOID. 


Phenomenal Success of Celluloid Collars ana 
Cuffs—Factory Running Day and Night—Made 
for Ladies, Misses, Gentlemen and Boys, 


In reality a linen 
collar covered both 
sides with water. 

proof material, 
These are the on! 
water-proof goods 
made in this dura- 
ble manner, 

Destined to be 
the UNIVERSAL COLLAR of the future. Do not 
require Laundrying; do not wilt from perspiration, 
Neat, Durable and Comfortable. Especially adapted 
for traveling. Are Waterproof. CELLULOID COL. 
LARS and CUFFS cost no more than linen—look 
better, wear longer. They are always white, clean 
and fresh; require no laundrying—are manufactured 
in all the leading styles for both Ladies and Gents 
Girls and Boys. When soiled, simply wipe them off 
with soap and water. They save their cost in a 
week’s wear. Try them. 

Keep this for reference. CELLULOID COLLARS 
and CUFFS areas economical and desirable as re. 
presented. Can always obtain the same, FREE oF 
POSTAGE, by addressing GEORGE CLEMENT & 
CO., at the following prices : 

Collars, 25c. 6 for...... 1 30—$2 50 Doz 
Cuffs, 275—500 

Remit by Postal Order, Check, or Stamps, Ad. 
—_ GEO. CLEMENT & CO., 33 East 22d St. N. Y, 

ity. 


Be sure this trade mark appears 
on all the goods you purchase. 


SAMPLE COPIES= D-LOTHROP COMPAN 
Fay me, Sche~or all, Sete PUBLISHERS —BOSTON 


—> 


Seud as atone for Wlustrated Rook Cataln~us Pea, 


Glimpses of George Fox 


AND HIS FRIENDS. 
BY JANE BUDGE. 

This admirable bcok, illustrated, is now for 
sale by the BooK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

Price, $1.50. By mail, $1.60. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Awarded highest honors at 


1876 | Melbourne, 1880 
a eatin 1881 
Amste! 
New Orleans, 1884-85. 


Medal on every bottle. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated Third month 22, (865. 


CAPITAL, - - - - - - - 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSI 


- $1,000,000 | ASSETS, - - 


T, returnable on demand 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


- $22,696,592.98 


for which interest is allowed, and 1s empowered by 


law to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN ASSIGNEE COMMITTE } ‘ rformance 
of which its Capital and Surplus Fund furnish ample Security. , E mamma tees 0 5H ee 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the Assets of the Com 
are ixvited to look into that branch of the Trust —_ 


of Real Estate, seconded by capable and trustwort 


The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. ASA 8S. WING, Vice President and Actuary. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Dep't. 


Sam’! R. Shipley, 


Henry Haines, 
T. Wistar Brown, : 


Richard Wood, 
Richard Cadbury William Hacker, 


DIRECTORS. 


James V. Watson, Wm. Gummere, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 


NaH 


Els Jay 
5 Willard St. 


J. M. Albertson, 
Frederic Collin, Israel Morris, 


OWNERS OF REAL ESTATE 


any. 
artment which has the care of this description of property. It is preslds over by an officer learned in the law 
yassistants, Some of them give their undivided attention to its care and management. 


J. ROBERTS FQULKE, Trust Officer, 


Asa 8S. Wing, 


Justus C. Strawbridge 
Philip C. Garrett, 





